











At Walgreen's 
this Goodform chair 
will seat you 


na chair 


podform 


means 
economy 


HIS graceful Goodform chair, 

No. 4310, has been selected by 
Walgreen's, a well-known national 
drug chain, for the cafeteria in their 
new ultra-modern drug store at the 
corner of State and Madison Streets 
in Chicago. 

Comfort is built into every Good- 
form Aluminum Chair—through cor- 
rect proportioning and balance, 
through scientific shaping of seat and 


back rest, through luxurious cushion- 


ing of foam rubber. 








, 


Goodform means economy, too, 
because the light-weight, welded 
aluminum frame stays rigid and 
strong through many years of serv- 
ice. Upkeep is low, because both 
the satin-smooth, natural finish alu- 
minum and the colorful new plastic- 
coated upholstery are kept clean and 
sparkling by simple washing with 
soap and water. 


Write for prices and a folder illus- 
trating the many different models 
available in the complete line of 
Goodform Aluminum Chairs. The 





This is Goodform 
yey Institutional Chair No. 4310 


General Fireproofing Company, De- 


partment §-22, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
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GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
© GF Co. 1950 
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ANOTHER BUILDING OF PROMINENCE SLOAN EQUIPPED 
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from Rooms for Learning 
to Ftooms for Living 












», From classroom platforms in the School of Architecture, 





Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and from mahogany desks 
IA at New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., gathered 
1310 ; oO a notable group of architectural instructors and practitioners. 
' . ° +s . . , 
Their assignment: “Plan and build America’s most unusual 
Architects ae : ” : - — 
n seinen: tine: tietlie i Sieatiiea aE multiple residence structure.” Today, facing the scenic 
WILLIAM W. WURSTER, pean Charles River Basin, Boston, stands the epochal 
no, A. OSBORNE WILLAUER, consultant for 
New england mutual Life imsurance co. 100 MEMORIAL DRIVE APARTMENTS, created by this impressive 
Engineers : , hee 
vues, weliceeven. hen. array of expert talent. Throughout these ideal home buildings 
RS General Contractors all equipment and appliances bear famous names. 
GEORGE A. FULLER CO. 


Plumbing Contractor Among them is the name SLOAN, best known and 


ce Passe ae most favored name in the Flush Valve field. 
Plumbing Wholesaler 


MC AULIPFE & BURKE CO. 


iG 
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are sold than all other makes combined , » | , 








SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO e¢ ILLINOIS 
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another 
first 
award* 


*Blickman-Built food service 
installations consistently win 
first awards: 2 First Awards 
in 1950, a First Award in 
1949, a First Award in 1948 
. in addition to numerous 
Merit and Honor Awards. 
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BLICKMAN FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
al Un tverstly of Dl yoming 


@ “The finest and most modern equipment” —that was the 
first “must” set forth by the University of Wyoming for their 
new cafeteria and kitchen. This installation won a Grand 
Award in Institutions magazine’s 1950 Food Service Contest. 
If you, too, want “the finest and most modern” for your food 
service requirements, buy “Blickman-Built” equipment. On 
every basis of comparison — durability, sanitation, appearance, 
low up-keep—it is your wisest investment. 


Send for illustrated folder describing 
Blickman-Built food service equipment, available in 
single units or as complete installations. 
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STEAM TABLES Foot 


>) CONVEYORS WORK TABLES 


COFFEE URNS 





You are welcome to our exhibit at the American Dietetic Association Convention, National Guard Armory, Washington, D.C. 


Booths No. 600 and 602, Oct. 17-20 
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Among the Authors 


FRANK PIEPER, senior personnel representa- 
tive in the office of civil service personnel at 
the University of Minnesota, describes on page 
19 the critical importance of management plan- 
ning in a college or university. With the excep- 
tion of the first year after he was graduated 
from college, he has been in personnel work. 
He was first a member of the industrial rela- 

F. Pieper tions department of the Pullman Company, 
then was associated with the Public Administration Clearing House 
in Chicago. Then followed a year in the personnel department of 
Sears Roebuck and Company. Since 1947 he has been in 
present position at the University of Minnesota. 


his 


Guy E. SNAVELY, executive director of the 
Association of American Colleges, points out 
on page 23 that he doesn’t think federal schol- 
arships for higher education are necessary. Prior 
to accepting his present appointment in 1937 
he had served from 1921 to 1937 as president 
of Birmingham-Southern College, and for two 
years before that was dean of Converse College 
at Spartanburg, S.C. During World War | 
he was director of the southern division of the American Red Cross, 
with headquarters at Atlanta. From 1906 to 1917 he was professor 
and registrar at Allegheny College. He enjoys traveling and has 
made seven trips to Europe and one round-the-world jaunt. 


G. E. Snavely 


CHARLES W. HAYES, supervisor of purchases 
at Emory University, enumerates on page 30 
some of the legal relationships and responsi- 
bilities of the college or university purchasing 
agent. He began his career professionally in 
higher education as a part-time accounting clerk 
in the business office of the University of 
Louisville. He then taught in the public schools, 
after which he served for two years as business 
manager of Georgetown College. From 1940 to 1944 he was 
supervisor of purchases at the University of Kentucky, leaving that 
post to accept his present appointment in November 1944. He is 
originally a Midwesterner, having lived on a farm in Indiana until 
12 years of age. He has a variety of leisure time tastes judging by 
his interest in “whodunits,” bridge, checkers, fishing, good food, 
sweet music, Jack Benny, and Fred Allen. 


Cc. W. Hayes 


BERNARD |. LorT, director of safety and 
safety education at the University of Florida, 
suggests on page 41 some of the factors to 
consider in establishing a campuswide safety 
program. He was formerly a director of health 
and physical education at a Harrisburg, Pa., 
high school. He then served in the navy 
as a Chief specialist in athletics, and later as a 
field representative for the American Red Cross. 
He is a member of the committee on higher education of the 
National Safety Council and is chairman of safety services of 
Alachua County, Gainesville, Fla. 


B. |. Loft 
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CARROM-BUILT 


for lasting strength | 
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towejeonable slip covers 


Here is dormitory furniture built to last for many, 
many years, even when subjected to the most 
severe wear and tear. This easy chair, from 
Carrom's beautiful and distinctive No. 7000 
grouping, has the outstanding construction fea- 
tures that are typical of all Carrom furniture. In 
addition to the features illustrated, there are 
many others that contribute to strength, beauty 
and easy maintenance. The entire chair is of 
selected, scientifically seasoned, solid Northern 
Hard Birch. Arm stumps are pressure-glued and 
double-doweled to the side rails. Side rails are 
mortised and tenoned to the back posts, and 
lock-pinned. 


Let us show you all the various Carrom dormitory 
furniture groupings. Write today for complete 
information. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC. 
LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


Makers of Finer Things in Wood 
For Over 60 Years 














Questions and Answers 


Fund Raising Question 


Question: Is it good policy for a college 
business manager also to have responsibility 
for fund raising?7—R.O.B., Kan. 

ANSWER: It is my observation that 


few business officers possess all of the 
qualifications usually sought in a good 
fund raiser and that seldom does a top- 
notch fund raiser possess the necessary 
attributes of a good business manager. 

Of course, there are exceptions, but 
in most of the cases coming to my 
attention where one person assumed 
both functions one activity always suf- 
fered for the lack of sufficient time 
to devote to it. In my opinion, each 
is a much too important part of col- 
lege administration to be handled on 
a part-time basis unless financial neces- 
sity dictates such a course—DON C-. 
WHEATON, financial vice president, 
Kenyon College. 


Food Budget Figures 


Question: How frequently should a food 
service director receive departmental 
budget figures from the business office7— 
M.G.L., lowa. 


ANSWER: At the beginning of any 
budget year, a food service director 
should be specifically consulted on how 
much money or what percentage of 
income will be needed for raw food 
costs, wages and salaries, replacement 
of equipment, and estimated routine 
operating costs. The business office 
also should discuss with the food di- 
rector overhead charges, such as rent, 
interdepartmental charges, and other 
related items. 

After a budget is set up and agreed 
upon, the food service director should 
receive monthly statements as early as 
possible showing the actual expense 
and income. At the same time, figures 
showing the pro rata of the yearly 
budget expended should be furnished. 
Since it is sometimes difficult for the 
business office to give such figures 
promptly, the food service director 
might do well to devise a simple sys- 
tem within his or her own office to 
give “rule of thumb” figures whenever 
desired. It is assumed that income 
food cost and labor figures are at all 


6 


times in the hands of the food service 
director. 

If unusual circumstances force a 
change in overhead charges during a 
budget year, the food service director 
should be notified before such changes 
appear on a monthly statement. 

The essence of successful operation 
is coordination among all offices, and 
the more promptly complete informa- 
tion can be furnished by the business 
office, the better —CHRISTINE RICKER. 
director of dining halls, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Student Housing 


Question: Should a college administra- 
tion provide housing accommodations with- 
out making adequate rental charges to stu- 
dents? Should student housing be a sub- 
sidy item in the institution's budget?— 
F.N.G., Okla. 

ANSWER: It seems difficult to see 


how a college administration could 
provide housing accommodations with- 
out making adequate rental charges to 
students. The charge should be fair, 
and every effort should be made to 
provide adequate housing at the low- 
est possible cost consistent with good 
living and good business principles. 

It would seem difficult to me for 
a college administration to defend a 
subsidy item in its budget for stu- 
dent housing, particularly if all stu- 
dents were not living in the college 
residence halls——T. M. REHDER, direc- 
tor of dormitories and dining services, 
State University of lowa. 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago II, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 
handled through correspondence. 














Need Revenue From Food 


Question: In our plans for expansion, we 
are planning the construction of a residence 
hall through the sale of revenue bonds. Is 
it feasible to expect that we can retire 
these bonds if food service revenue is not 
included?—A.L.B., Ohio. 

ANSWER: I believe it is generally 
agreed that it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to retire total cost of a 
residence hall without revenue from 
food service income, if rates charged 
are comparable to those being charged 
in the middle western area at this 
time. — T. M. REHDER, director of 
dormitories and dining services, State 
University of lowa. 


Buying Outside Community 

Question: What kind of an answer can a 
small college administrator give to local 
businessmen when he receives criticism for 
having placed purchase orders outside the 
local community?—O.R.E., Tex. 

ANSWER: The college purchasing 
agent is obligated to purchase for the 
best interest of his institution. Other 
things being equal, generally, better 
service is received by buying locally 
if the community has adequate facili- 
ties for selling and servicing the com- 
munity. Even in a large community, 
however, it is often found that through 
favorable contracts, such as_ those 
worked out by Educational and Insti- 
tutional Cooperative Service and others, 
certain purchases should be made out- 
side of the local community in order 
to achieve substantial cash savings. 

If the institution is tax supported, 
such savings can be justified because 
of the fact that money appropriated 
by the legislature goes farther. If the 
institution is privately endowed, it 
should be mentioned to any complain- 
ing person that the community bene- 
fits by the institution being strong 
and it will be stronger in proportion 
as it is able to receive increased values 
for its money spent. 

Other things being equal, however, 
the purchasing officer would probably 
prefer to do business locally if price 
and service are satisfactory —CHARLES 
W. HAYES, purchasing agent, Emory 
Universtty. 
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SALTINE CRACKERS 






CUT FOOD COST... 
BY CUTTING WASTE! 


You get a real bonus in the new cello- 
phane-wrapped PREMIUM Saltine 
Crackers! There is no waste caused by 
sogginess or staleness ... no waste of 
“bottom-of-the-box” pieces and crumbs 

. no waste of time in handling unused 
crackers and trying to keep them fresh. 
Every PREMIUM Saltine packet you 


buy earns a profit! 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
packed with ideas on how to increase sales 


and cut food cost with NABISCO prod- 
o\ Crackers * TRISCUIT Wafers * DANDY 
» OYSTER Crackers * RITZ Crackers * 


OREO Creme Sandwich. 


A PRODUCT OF 
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ucts, including: PREMIUM Saltine 3 
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BUILD PROFITS... 
BY SERVING QUALITY! 


Your patrons know that PREMIUM 
Saltine Crackers in cellophane packets 
are always fresh, crisp and whole. They 
like the clean eye appeal of the package. 
And they'll enjoy having salty, flaky 
PREMIUM Saltine Crackers with soup 
and other dishes—or as a substitute for 
bread and rolls—even though it’s a 
money-saver for you! 


*Known as SNOWFLAKE CRACKERS in the Pacific states 





National Biscuit Co., Dept. 21, 449 W. 14 St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet “Around the clock with NABISCO.” 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Here is library seating at its finest . . . this recent Sikes installation at the University of 


Maine.* The model H-20 chairs shown are designed for a maximum of comfort and a minimum of 


upkeep. The tables were specifically Sikes-created for this setting. 





The H-20 is made of selected hardwoods . . . specially finished 
in beautiful natural birch for unusual resistance to wear and 
for easy, low-cost maintenance. Designed for long-sitting com- 
fort, it has a generously proportioned seat and back, softly 
rounded edges and corners . . . and curved arms at the proper 


height. 


The narrow back slat just fits a normal grip, makes the chair 
easy to lift and move about . . . the leg construction tends to 
prevent the sitter from tipping the chair back. Distinctively 
styled, it blends well with any library interior, can be finished 
to suit any color scheme. 


Write today for photographs, dimensions and other details 
of this and other college furniture. Our more than 90 years 
of experience in building fine chairs is your assurance of true 
value and lasting satisfaction. 


*Installation made by Sikes Dealer, C. B. Swift Co., Boston. 


FOR DORMITORIES, DINING ROOMS, LIBRARIES, 
CLASSROOMS, OFFICES, RECEPTION ROOMS, CLUBS 





Ss i K E © furniture 


THE SIKES COMPANY, INC. 


32 CHURCHILL STREET ° BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


Registers Triumph in More 
Comfortable Seating and 
Lowered Maintenance Costs 
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Save Valuable Floor Space with... 





Have the convenience and safety of permanent built-in seats... yet 


provide the maximum floor area for other purposes when spectator 





| seats are not required. Medart telescopic gym seats occupy just 32 
inches of floor space when in “nested” position! No special wall 
| reinforcement necessary because load is distributed on the floor 


rather than wall. 


NOTE THE MEDART “SAFETY FACTOR” 


The understructure is made entirely of steel with uprights of double 
| channel construction to give “I” beam vertical strength and balanc- 
ing support. Spacer angles and cross channels are of steel. Selected 


lumber used throughout for seatboards, footboards and risers—full A complete tine of 


oa ; Basketball Back- 
length—full width . . . one piece. sacar apres 
ard and special 


Medart Telescopic Gym Seats Available In WALL ATTACHED... designs “tailored” 
MOVABLE...HIGH ROW (UP TO 20 ROWS HIGH) AND RECESSED TYPES $0, HO" ae See 


tural condition. 
Write for descrip- 


Write for descriptive literature... send your tive literature. 


plans for suggestions. 
SWEET’S FILE (ARCHITECTURAL) NO. 23g—3a and 23c—8a 


FMSO-1 ews. teOaT 
W The very latest 
design in Basket- 
N 


(FRED QKJEDART PRODUCTS, INC. ball and Football 





cATALociN 
SWEET'S 








Hove Scoreboards for 

VISIT I 5 ' spectator visibility. 

3536 DE KALB ST. ST. Louis 18, mo. | penl0d ab Write for descrip- 
Leadership for over 75 years in School Equipment Be! tive literature. 
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For low-level d-c measurements 
Use these new, triple-purpose 


D-C 
Ti tey-wal, fe 
rN 


stabilized for 











S- STAGE 
HIGH -GAIN 
A-C AMPLIFIER 
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Voltage-balance feedback (above) and current-bal- 
ance feedback stabilize gain . . . provide virtual 
null balance. 














spECIFICATIONS 
— 3 RO- 
T MICRO-MIC 
— AMPERE UNIT 
Catalog No. 9836 
BUILT-IN 4” METERS 


0 to 1000 or —500 to 
+500 Micro- Micro- 


Catalog No. 9835 
FULL SCALE RANGES WITH 


0 to 50 or —25 to 
+25 Microvolts; scale 


mps; scale multipli- 
multipliers: 1,2,4,10, — ry ae 
- 100, 200, 500, 1000, 
2000 
ACCURACY : 
i Of amplifier: +9. } to 
> — phys 0.8%* of reading 
re +0. : 
; lt; Of meter: +20 Micro en 
1% amps; Of meter; = 
+1% 
STABILITY | 
Zero and Gain stabilized outomatically. No trim 


mer controls required. 
*SOURCE RESISTANCE 
Up to 10,000 ohms. | 0.1 megohm or more. 
Pp ; 
RESPONSE TIME 
2 to 3° sec. 
OUTPUT 


j . 10 millivolts at 

Il scale input on any range 

pre on sapodenes of 500 ohms for null recorder 
1 a for 20,000-ohm external gaa , 

Front panel fits standard 19” relay rack. 


2 to 3° sec. 





*Accuracy and Response Time 





depend on Source Resistance. 
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USE AS 
e DIRECT-READING MICROVOLTMETER 
OR MICRO-MICROAMMETER 
e RECORDER PREAMPLIFIER 
e NULL DETECTOR 


These new instruments are not only D-C Indicating Amplifiers but 
are stable, accurate measuring instruments as well. You can use 
them in measurements with thermocouples, strain gages, 
bolometers . . . bridge and potentiometer circuits . . . ionization, 
leakage, and phototube currents . . . almost any measurement of 
extremely small direct current or voltage. 


Through a combination of a-c amplification and unique balanced 
feedback network, zero and gain stability are designed right 
into the instrument. Trimmer controls are designed out—elim- 
inated. 


Actually three instruments in one, these amplifiers can be used 
as— 


Direct-reading instruments . . . At the turn of a scale-multiplier 
knob, you simply select the range in which you want to work. 


Recorder preamplifiers . . . with broad flexibility. For instance, 
one or two degrees of temperature di.rerence can be spread 
across an entire Speedomax recorder scale. 


Null detectors . . . more sensitive than most reflecting galvanom- 
eters, yet with full scale response time of only 2 to 3 seconds. 
Leveling is unnecessary. There's no worry about shock or vibra- 
tion. At the turn of a range knob, you have available a wide 
choice of sensitivities. External shunts are not required. And 
when using non-linear response, not only does the instrument 
stay on scale at extreme unbalance; sensitivity increases auto- 
matically as the null point is approached. For details, write to 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 4958 Stenton Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 


IN MEASUFING INSTRUMENTS TELEMETERS AUTOMATIC CONTROLS - HEAT-TREATING FURNACES 





LEEDS & NORTHRUP CO. 
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ALL BAKER & ADAMSON 


“C.P.° ACIDS and AMMONIA 


EXCEED A.C.S. REQUIREMENTS 





Whether for laboratory research or 
for exacting production use, when your 
plans call for highest purity acids and 
ammonia—be sure you specify B&A. 
Year in, year out Baker & Adamson 
“C.P.” Acids and Ammonia always 
meet or surpass the strict purity stand- 
ards set by the chemical profession 
itself—through the American Chemical 
Society—governing reagents suitable 


REAGENTS 


S £ 


FINE CHEMICALS 
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for careful analytical work. Every ton 
—every pound—is “quality controlled” 
at each step on its way to you. 


These purity products are packaged 
in | lb. and 5 pint bottles, and in B&A’s 
special 6'% gallon carboy —the com- 
pletely-covered container with screw- 
cap closure which is ideally suited for 
process use. 


Production facilities for Baa 
Reagent Acids and Ammonia are stra- 
tegically located across the nation; and 
ready-for-delivery stocks are carried 
by B&A’s huge chain of distributing 
stations in industrial centers from coast 
to coast. Any one of the offices listed 
below will handle your order promptly 
and efficiently. 


BAKER & ADAMSON Kaegenie 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


Albany © Atlanta * Baltimore* ¢ Birmingham* 
Chicago* ¢ Cleveland* ¢ Denver* ¢ Detroit* * Houston* 


= — ee me 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. me 
Offices: 


Boston ¢ Bridgeport* * Buftalo* ¢* Charlotte* 
¢ Jacksonville * Los Angeles* ¢* Minneapolis 


New York* ¢ Philadelphia* © Pictsburgh* © Providence* * St. Louis* ©* San Francisco* 
Seattle © Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* 


rfrinsc THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 18 8 2 


* Complete stocks are carried here, 















Yesterdays 7 inest.. many still in use! 


‘BUT TODAY you need all 
these performance enna? 





















e Exclusive variable focus condenser 

e Exclusive nosepiece with roller bearing stop 

e Exclusive bronze body tube dove-tail slide 

e Exclusive patented lever fine adjustment 

e Threadless cell lens mounts 

e Coarse adjustment with matched rack and pinion 
e Substage with full 360° ring mount 

e Integral substage illuminator (optional) 


e Balcoted optical system (optional) to reduce 
reflections and flare 


SwO THE DIFFERENCE 


WITH A DEMONSTRATION 


Yesterday's finest microscopes are not good 
enough for today’s problems. Let your own 
test prove the smooth-as-silk motion, pre- 
cise focusing and illumination control, 
world’s finest optical system, and time-and 
effort-saving convenience of a new B&L Lab- 
oratory Microscope. 









Replace your old 


WRITE for complete information and demon- 
microscopes now stration to: Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 


Renee NEW pany, 767-V St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Y 7 Bowsch & Lomb _Labovalry Microscopes 
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IS EXPENSIVE 





UNCONTROLLED DUST that ‘gets by’ old-fashioned floor care . . . spreads air-borne bacteria 
that may cause absenteeism . . . redeposits itself in bins, shelves, finished products 

where it must be removed again .. . tracks into clean areas and makes floor surfaces 
unsightly and insanitary! 


WESTONE CONTROLS DUST. inexpensively. It's an antiseptic floor treatment. Inhibits the 
growth of certain bacteria right at the source. Loosens and picks-up all dust. Seals surfaces. 
Holds subsequent dust down for quick, easy removal. Keeps bins clean. Speeds materials 

oe handling. Reduces floor maintenance costs up to 50%. As a WEST representative can 
easily demonstrate. Without charge. 


 — 





WESTONE an antiseptic DUST CONTROL floor treatment. 


bg Gx. 2.25 
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Show me 
West Disinfecting Company, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, New York 
how to (64 Branches in the U. S. and Canada) 

save money Gentlemen: I'd like to have a local WEST representative come out and 


give me a demonstration of Antiseptic WESTONE dust control. On this 


. by controlling | date 
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“EH ffects of Scientific 
on Pupil Health”... 


As told by Dr. W. Norman Wampler, 


Superintendent of schools, Bellflower, Cal. 


“We BELIEVE that proper heating, electronically 
controlled, has been responsible for reducing the 
average absence per child per month from illness by 
nearly 14 per cent in the Bellflower kindergarten 


schools where such heat is provided. 


“The new heat installations have been the source 
of great interest to parents and school authorities 
alike. Many parents have told us, for instance, that 
their children haven't lost any days from class because 
of illness and that they had fewer colds since our new 


kindergarten schools were opened. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY IS UNDERTAKEN 


“As a result, we have made careful studies of attend- 


ance records to see whether the new methods of 


heating and M-H heat controls have had any demon- 
strable effect on attendance. The studies covered the 
first six months of the 1948-49 school year, when the 
children were still housed in the old buildings, and 
the corresponding six months of the 1949-50 school 


year, when they had moved into the new buildings. 


“We found that with all the other known factors con- 
stant and with the weather—the most serious factor 
of them all—slightly worse, if anything, due to a great 


deal more rain, the average absence from illness per 


child, per month, was only 1.629 for 1949-50 as 
against 1.885 for 1948-49. The 1949-50 average is 
86.42 per cent of the 1948-49 average, or a reduction 
of 13.58 per cent. 


CONCLUSIONS STRESS ENVIRONMENT 


“Our surmise, based on a thorough examination of 
all the factors involved, such as type of children, class- 
room conditions, length of school days, and weather, 
is that the improvement was due solely to a healthier 


physical environment in the classrooms resulting from 


‘the right amount of heat and its scientific regulation. 


“We have found that Minneapolis-Honeywell elec- 
tronic heat controls regulated room temperatures so 
evenly, regardless of weather changes outside, that, 
together with the elimination of drafts, absence of 
children due to colds and other respiratory ailments 


has been materially reduced. 


“Obviously, so many factors are responsible for the 
health of children that total control over them will 
never lie within the purview of any school authorities. 
A reduction of nearly 14 per cent in average absence 
per pupil which can be traced directly to improve- 
ment in classroom environment is therefore, in our 


estimation, of very great significance.” 
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“Honeywell Simplicity Saves Service” 
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1 2 
MONTH NO. OF PUPILS AT MONTH END ABSENCE DUE TO ILLNESS — DAYS 
1948-1949 1949-1950 1948-1949 1949-1950 
| 437, . . « . 5 460.95 408.50 
2 486. . . . S516 593.30 697.40 
3 We «+ « «|e 917.00 974.20 
4 ae is «eee 572.45 598.25 
S Ee 1,552.15 1,160.20 
6 es ee eee 1,493.20 1,368.80 
Six month average 494.17 532.67 931.51 Six Month Average 867.89 
1.885 Average per pupil per month 1.629 
3 
AVERAGE DAYS ILLNESS PER PUPIL 4 
PER MONTH SUMMARY OF AVERAGES 
Month 1948-1949 1949-1950 (Data based on Ist six months of school year) 
: 947 801 1948-1949 1949-1950 
2 1.22 sr 1.35 Average enrollment per month 494.17 532.67 
verage absence due ill- 
a MB. se = ee Oe 931.51 867.89 
4. EE , 
Averag bsence per child 
Rs aie per month—deys. 1.88 1.62 
Per cent 1949-1950 absen 
.. or is of 1948-1949 absence 86.42 
Dr. Wampler’s report speaks in terms of in the field of automatic control. Make free 
results. And it’s modern, automatic con- use of Honeywell's nation-wide engineer- 
ye trol systems that make possible such re- ing staff for consultation about controlled 
thd sults. For more than 60 years Minneapolis- atmosphere — healthful temperatures, cor- 
Honeywell has been the recognized leader rect humidity and adequate ventilation. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, 
yy Minn. In Canada: Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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Know the Lact Cote of 


each meat portion you serve? 





You do when you serve Armour Fresh 
Frosted Meat Specialties. And you can 
keep those portion costs down, too, 
because the meat is already prepared. 

Each Armour portion is pre-cut. No 
need for you to trim, cut or fabricate. 

Each portion is uniform in size. They're 
measured accurately to assure you exact 
figuring of portion costs. 

These Armour meats are quick frozen. 
You can order way in advance and still 
be sure of meat at its “peak” of fresh- 
ness and flavor when you serve it. 

Armour Fresh Frosted Meat Specialties 
do not need to be defrosted before using. 

They're packed for easy handling 
easy storage. The specially designed 
packages protect the quality of the meat 
and allow portions to be removed easily. 

Take advantage of the complete line 
of Armour Fresh Frosted Meat Special- 
ties! Order today from your Armour 
Salesman or mail this coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee 8 
CUB 10-50 

ARMOUR AND COMPANY 

Hotel and Institution Department 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send me a complete listing of Armour 


Fresh Frosted Meats for consuming outlets. 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 


Hotel and Institution Department 


General Offices + Chicago 9, Illinois 






Pork Steaks 
50 3-oz. portions per 10-lb. box 





Hamburger Patties —4-lb. rolls 


2, 3 and 4-ounce patties 








Beef Roll Steaks 
90 3-0z. per 10-lb. box 





Veal Roasts, Oleo Dipped 


4—8 and 8—12-lb. avg. 50-lb. boxes 








Beef Steakettes 
10-lb. box. 80 2-0z. Steakettes 


Veal Cutlets — 10-lb. box 


50 3-oz. cutlets per box 


















Pork Chops —3 and 4-o0z. portions 
10-lb. box 













Sliced Beef Liver —one complete 


liver, sliced and ready to use 
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NOTE HOW THE COLOR GOES ALL THE WAY THROUGH! 


No paint to wear off, 
chip, or peel... 


A totally new and important feature has 
been combined with the basic advan- 
tage of flexibility in J-M Movable Wall 
construction j 

Johns-Manville scientists have per- 
fected a process for introducing inor- 
ganic pigments throughout the asbestos 
panels used in J-M Movable Walls. 

As a result, these beautifully-textured, 
fireproof panels are now “integrally col- 
ored” at the factory. That of course 
means the color is not a painted or 
baked-on surface coating; it is an in- 
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trinsic part of the structural material— 
goes all the way through each panel. 

With no paint to wear off, chip, or 
peel, your walls will have that “‘first-day 
newness”’ every day for years and years 
to come! 

By eliminating the cost of periodic 
painting and decorative treatment, the 
new Transitone Movable Walls will 
help you to meet your wall-and-partition 
requirements economically. 

Transitone panels are hung on steel 
studs, forming a 4" double-faced parti- 
tion. Also used as interior finish for the 
outside walls. Lighter than ever, they are 
readily installed or re-located. For 
details or an estimate, write Johns- 
Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


HNS -MANVI 
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integrally colored — 











Cutaway of J-M Movable Wall construction. 
The 7/16"-thick asbestos panels, on patented 
steel studding, are available in a light tan or light 
green. Note color is not'a surface coating; it 
actually goes all the way through each panel. 


VOMSUMONC 


4 MOVABLE WALLS with asbestos panels colored all the way through 











KEY to a planned budget for 
your roof maintenance 











The Built-Up Roof Survey will give an exact 
report on the condition of your school roofs. This free 


Johns-Manville service helps you plan your present and future needs 


TAKE ADVANTAGE of this free Johns-Manville service 
to find out the exact condition of the roofs on your 
school buildings. It will enable you to make plans 
now for repairs and maintenance in the future. 

That's what plant engineers and maintenance exec- 
utives /ike about the J-M Roof Survey Plan. 

Don’t take your roof for granted, even though it 
doesn’t seem to be leaking. Many a roof with torn 
flashings, dried-out felts, even rotted decks has been 
assumed to be in “good condition.” 

The Roof Survey Report will cover all the critical 
areas of your roof. . . flashings, deck, roofing felts, 
parapet walls, skylights, etc. It will be an accurate 


Johns-Manville F,; 


CORRUGATED TRANSITE* @ ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


picture by a roofing expert—the J-M Approved Built- 
Up Roofing Contractor. And it will cost you only 
the trouble of asking for it. 


Let us send you the interesting booklet, “Things 
You Should Know About Your Roof.” It gives com- 
plete information about the free J-M Roof Survey 
Plan, together with the full story of the J-M 
Flexstone* Asbestos Roof. Write Johns-Manville, 
Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. of 
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DECORATIVE FLOORS @ *TRANSITE WALLS @ ETC. 
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SALESMEN CAN BE EDUCATORS! 


LESLIE F. ROBBINS 


Purchasing Agent 
University of Colorado 


AN ABLE SALESMAN IS AN EFFECTIVE EDUCATOR. 
He personifies one of our best potential sources of 
information—information we need in our business. 
It is not charity when an educational buyer gives his 
time and attention to a competent salesman. It is 
not always the salesman’s fault when a sales-purchase 
interview fails to yield a full complement of value 
in return for the time invested. 

There are all degrees of ability and all sorts of 
attitudes present among salesmen, just as there .are 
among buyers. We buyers cannot influence firms 
in selecting their sales personnel, but we can do some- 
thing about helping the salesmen who call on us 
to understand the kind of sales effort which can be 
of assistance to us and, conversely, the kind to which 
we begrudge giving our time. 

Perhaps the trouble, where there is trouble, is that 
some of us are prone to assume the negative or pas- 
sive position in the sales-purchase interview, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously we let the salesman become 
the positive or aggressive element. If so, we may 
then tend to have an unfavorable reaction when he 
becomes what we consider too positive and too ag- 
gressive. It probably is our responsibility to put 
something affirmative and something constructive 
(not to say aggressive ) into the situation. 

According to the copybook platitude, it is a good 
thing to put one’s self in the other fellow’s place, 
so let's look at the matter from the salesman’s point 
of view. The legitimate function of the salesman in 
our business structure is to bring the market to the 
buyer so that the buyer will not have to go to the 
market. Rightly construed, the salesman has a double 
allegiance. When he is at the home office he should 
represent us, the buyer, just as effectively as he is 
expected to represent his firm when he is in our of- 
fice. Most qualified salesmen sincerely want to know 
how they can be of help. All right, let’s tell them 
how they can best help us. 

In some cases it is product information we want 
from salesmen, real, authentic, technically sound as- 
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sistance that will help make an intelligent selection, 
selecting from the standpoint of the best interests 
of our institutions. In institutional buying, be- 
cause of the tremendous variety of our purchasing 
requirements, there will always be many items about 
which we do not know everything. In the case of 
some other commodities, we already may have a fairly 
adequate acquaintance with quality factors and tech- 
nical information. What we are looking for here 
is help from the salesman in the eternal search for 
better value. We can let him know that until he 
can offer us this better value, any extended sales 
effort may be largely wasted. In still a third cate- 
gory of purchases, we need a salesman’s help in the 
realm of propriety or taste—fitness of appointments 
and professional or artistic judgment, such as in the 
purchase of lounge furnishings. 

We certainly should be willing to help salesmen 
to avoid mistakes of conduct or procedure that un- 
wittingly might tend to put them at a disadvantage. 
We should have well thought-out policies with re- 
gard to our purchasing contacts and regulations, and 
we should let the visiting salesmen know of these 
policies. For instance, if we do not approve of their 
calling on maintenance staff members, instructors, 
department heads, and others, we ought politely to 
say so. If there are exceptions, we ought to mention 
those, too. 

It goes without saying that a salesman guest, espe- 
cially one on a mission of intended helpfulness, will 
be received by a gracious host in the purchasing de- 
partment with dignity and due consideration and not 
met with churlish resentment, discourtesy or disinter- 
est. In any normal sales-purchase interview, if both 
parties are endowed with at least average intelligence 
and a modicum of good will, they ought not to en- 
counter a serious problem in human relations. If 
such problems should occur, it might be well for the 
buyer to look into some convenient mirror and see if 
perchance a part of the cause might be found there 
rather than on the opposite side of the desk. 
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Looking Forward 


Federation—Not a Bit Too Soon 


THE TEMPO OF THE NATION'S MOBILIZATION IN THE 
face of the Korean situation is being stepped up. Pol- 
icies are being formulated, directives are being issued, 
and contracts negotiated. 

Fortunate, indeed, has been the timely meeting in 
Chicago of representatives of regional associations of 
College and University Business Officers and the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Buyers to discuss the 
feasibility of establishing a National Federation of Col- 
lege and University Business Officer Associations. These 
times of national stress call for a cohesiveness and unity 
of purpose which these groups have previously lacked. 

The general agreement of all regional business officer 
association representatives in regard to the general pur- 
pose and objectives of the federation is a most encourag- 
ing development. Regional autonomy is to be strictly 
maintained, with the federation to serve in an advisory 
rather than a directive capacity, but offering an op- 
portunity and a vehicle that will make it possible to 
move more quickly and effectively in matters of na- 
tional interest where higher education is involved. 

Such a federation does not lack for work assignments. 
The establishment of a uniform and adequate contract 
procedure for all contracts between higher education 
and government would be a godsend. The “Blue Book” 
of contract procedure relative to government procure- 
ment might properly be the procedure for all govern- 
ment and higher education contracts. If the Blue Book 
terms are not acceptable, let the federation, speaking 
on behalf of a// college business officers, strive to cor- 
rect the inequities. 

In another area, one might expect that the US. 
Office of Education would effectively contact one source 
of information, such as a federation of college and 
university business officer associations, whereas it is 
highly unlikely that it has the time or personnel to 
contact six regional associations for an opinion. Im- 
provement in contacts between the business side of 
higher education and the U.S. Office of Education would 
be mutually advantageous to both parties. 

Higher education faces a real threat in the con- 
gressional interest being evidenced in its tax-exemption 
status. Here, again, is a critical problem to which a 
national federation of college and university business 
officer associations might devote serious attention. 

The start in establishing a federation has been made. 
What comes of it depends on the leadership and vision 
of college business officers. Let us hope that they do 
not suffer from myopic vision. 


Giving Is Getting Tougher 

How TO GET A DONOR TO PART WITH HIS MONEY 
is becoming an acute problem for many college presi- 
dents. High taxes level off the large incomes and 
mounting costs cut down the mileage of the dollar in 
covering the needs. On top of that, some college execu- 
tives may not know what they're trying to sell. 

Some help in meeting these problems may be gained 
from a study of “Philanthropy in America” by Edward 
C. Jenkins, published by the Association Press in New 
York City. Early in his book, he urges that appraisal 
of performance is vital in determining the approach 
to be taken in interpreting the work of the institution. 
A fundamental study of giving as a social phenomenon 
is presented by the author, who suggests some of the 
“motives for asking” in considering a solicitation. 

The danger is that an institution becomes superficial 
in developing its fund development program. To quote 
Jean Glasscock of Wellesley College as she paraphrases 
a fund raiser in a recent issue of Harper's, “No one 
will pay for the essentials if he knows that they are 
the essentials. Perhaps, though, we can put a new 
face on some of the old things—wrap them up in a 
new package.” She warns that “at that point ingenuity, 
deviousness, resourcefulness and imagination are brought 
into play.” What may well follow is a loss of the 
academic integrity of the institution. 





“That's for the Other Fellow” 

It’s CURIOUS HOW SOME PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS 
have reacted to the national defense emergency created 
by the Korean situation. 

In general, there appears to be a genuine attempt 
to re-evaluate objectively present procedures, resources, 
needs and shortages for the purpose of greater efficiency. 

In some cases, however, special pleaders are capi- 
talizing on the current situation and preparing “reasons” 
why their pet projects should not be interfered with 
because they represent “significant contributions to the 
defense effort.” Some devious thinking is practiced in 
clamoring for No. 2 priorities, for special deferments 
of staff and students, and other favored considerations. 
The philosophy appears to be that if rigid controls are 
necessary they should apply to the other fellow. 

Whatever future months may hold for colleges and 
universities as the result of the military campaign in 
Korea, let us hope that selfishness masquerading as 
“contributions to the defense effort” will not be typical 
of college administrators. 
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AN EDITORIAL iN THE MARCH 1950 
issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS led me to write this article. 
The editorial pointed effectively to 
“Faulty Planning” in educational insti- 
tutions, and asked: “Why does it so 
often happen when new buildings are 
planned that the persons most directly 
involved are ignored?” It cited several 
examples of the damage done by faulty 
planning of new buildings, quoting re- 
ports of food service directors, super- 
intendents of buildings and grounds, 
and residence hall directors. 

But it ended with the stock sugges- 
tion that “there will be fewer mistakes 

. if all parties involved are called in 
for consultation throughout the plan- 
ning stage.” Of course! But who is go- 
ing to call them in? Who among busy 
top administrators, with hundreds of 
other duties and worries, has the time? 
Has the head of yowr institution as- 
signed this responsibility to any one 
executive and given him time to carry 
it Out? 

This article not only suggests an an- 
swer for this basic problem, but also 
suggests an orderly approach to the 
planning problem 


BROADER APPROACH 


The editorial, however, discussed 
only the planning of new buildings. 
There are equally neglected and even 
more serious problems of planning in 
day-to-day business and service opera- 
tions. We are blind if we restrict plan- 
ning to campus architecture when the 
problem of planning campus services 
is at least equally important. 

What do I mean by “services”? 
Haven't you heard professors complain 
about classroom heating, crowding or 
custodial services? Don’t your students 
comment on library services and stu- 
dent counseling and recreational facil- 
ities? Aren't your department heads 
concerned with the costliness of audio- 
visual aids, printing service, equip- 
ment repair, or remodeling? Don't 
deans object to the complexity of per- 
sonnel, purchasing, inventory and ac- 
counting procedures? The services 
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You'll be wise to consider a 


PLANNING OFFICE 


FRANK PIEPER 


Senior Personnel Representative 
University of Minnesota 


mentioned are vitally important to 
these people and, when poorly planned, 
cause thousands of hours of teaching 
and research time to be lost each year. 

How many universities analyze these 
problems by consulting the people con- 
cerned and then planning such services 
to fit the needs and resources of the 
institution? Very few. So far such 
planning has been applied only to iso- 
lated service problems, and only when 
they became acute. Ad hoc committees 
and special “consultants” usually have 
carried on the planning work in an 
atmosphere of some confusion about 
their status, and with an incomplete 
view of the institution as a whole. 


How can planning be placed on a 
sounder and more nearly permanent 
basis, and who should do the work? 


WHAT IS PLANNING? 

Administratively speaking, isn’t 
planning a process of determining fu- 
ture action by making present de- 
cisions with the help of all significant 
facts about past experiences? And isn’t 
this kind of administrative planning 
the administrator's job since his re- 
sponsibility includes the gathering of 
operational information and the mak- 
ing of crucial decisions? 

First of all, then, planning must be 
recognized as a continuing administra- 
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tive necessity. From the top to the 
bottom in most educational organiza- 
tions there is too much sloughing off 
of the responsibility of planning by 
administrators because it “takes too 
much time” or “we're too busy with 
day-to-day operating problems.” Plan- 
ning is an important part of the ad- 
ministrative job and needs to be so 
recognized. 

Leadership in this direction must 
start with the chief executive of the 
institution. As the top administrator, 
he must initiate any real planning pro- 
gram with a full recognition of his 
own need for liaison with lower levels. 
It also is he who must “spark” it on 
a continuing basis. 

The thing that most administrators 
tend to scant in planning is embodied 
in the last four words of our defini- 
tion — “facts about past experience.” 
They haven't time to gather such facts 
themselves, and line operating person- 
nel won't gather them without adding 
defensive coloration or omitting un- 
favorable but significant points. 

From the president on down, what 
administrators need is a planning serv- 
ice that can do the painstaking job of 
gathering and analyzing the elusive 
facts. The president must remain the 
top planner, and intermediate admin- 
istrators must remain the planners for 
their branches of the organization, but 
they need facts. 


PLANNING MACHINERY 

Two additions need to be made to 
the organizational machinery of most 
universities to do the job: (1) a plan- 
ning office or management research 
office, and (2) a permanent system of 
conference groups of academic and 
business administrators to provide a 
democratic method of bringing to- 
gether all parties involved. 


OFFICE ORGANIZATION 

The president of the university, as 
the chief administrator and therefore 
the top planner, should establish the 
planning office with its head report- 
ing directly to him. He should make 
it plain that it is purely a liaison 
agency—a “management arm” or 
“staff” office that gathers facts in an 
advisory capacity for him and all other 
subordinate administrators. \ts head 
does not decide whether changes shall 
be made but merely gathers the facts 
and makes recommendations. 

The person to fill the position of 
planning officer should be trained in 
the technics of administrative plan- 
ning, in the methods of management 
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engineering, in the principles of organ- 
ization, in social science research meth- 
odology, and must, in addition, be an 
experienced conference. leader trained 
in the skills of the organized confer- 
ence method. The size of his office staff 
will, to some extent, depend on the size 
of the university. There should be no 
skimping on clerical staff, and he will 
need professional assistance on either a 
full-time or a part-time basis for spe- 
cialized studies involving statistical, ac- 
counting and engineering analyses. 


PLANNING OFFICE PROGRAM 


Once created, the planning office 
might start its work, of course, by 
plunging right into the task of help- 

















ing administrators solve specific and 
well defined organizational or proce- 
dural problems. It would be worth 
while, however, for the planning officer 
to take two preliminary steps: 

|. Look around in a general way at 
the statistics being kept on service op- 
erations, building construction and use, 
student enrollment, personnel and 
financial operations; at existing organ- 
ization charts, functional descriptions 
of unit operations, and job descrip- 
tions. Taking this step will avoid un- 
necessary work later and will give the 
planning officer an insight into the op- 
erations of the university that no other 
single person has. 

2. Start a series of carefully planned 
and executed conferences with small 
groups of deans and department heads 
in order to (a) orient them to a plan- 
ning program and stimulate their 
thinking on the possibility of improve- 
ment of management services; (b) un- 
cover main areas of poor planning and 
operation and identify the most urgent 
problems. 

Great care should be taken to ensure 
that these conferences will proceed in 
an orderly fashion toward their objec- 
tives. They should be true conferences, 
not haphazard committee meetings. 
They should utilize the organized con- 
ference method to introduce the sub- 
ject systematically and efficiently, ob- 
tain the points of view of all present, 





keep the discussion on the topic, keep 
individual members from defeating the 
objectives of the conference, record the 
consensus of the group, and summarize 
by indicating necessary action and as- 
signing some responsibility for action 
to the group. The size of the confer- 
ence group should always be limited 
to from 10 to 16 members. 


MANAGEMENT COUNCIL SYSTEM 

These preliminary conferences are 
the start of the management council 
system, and this system is the key to 
the problem posed by the editorial 
when it suggested that there “will be 
fewer mistakes if all parties in- 
volved are called in for consultation 
throughout the planning stage.” 

By “system” I do not mean an array 
of conference groups of fixed member- 
ship but rather a community of over- 
lapping conference groups in which 
the membership in any one group may 
change from time to time in accord- 
ance with the planning needs, prob- 
lems and subjects of the moment. 

Starting the work of the council 
system with the objectives listed 
(orientation, identification of prob- 
lems) will place both its work and 
that of the planning office on a firm 
public relations footing with adminis- 
trators throughout the university. The 
preliminary conferences should be so 
conducted as to eliminate fears and 
demonstrate the way in which the plan- 
ning office will serve administrators 
at all levels. This will open new av- 
enues of administrative communica- 
tion up, down and across the organ- 
ization. (The conferences ultimately 
will become forums for eliminating 
misconceptions about administrative 
policy and procedure, for destroying 
resentments, for distributing informa- 
tion down the organizational hierarchy, 
and for bringing ideas up the same 
channels. ) 

It should also be parenthetically 
noted here that one of the most dif- 
ficult problems in university adminis- 
tration is that of communicating up, 
down and across a very complex organ- 
izational structure. It would appear that 
most university presidents have been 
quite at a loss to know how to create 
and maintain effective communication 
with and among the several hundred 
departments that may constitute the 
university. The collegial organization 
implies, and requires for the mainte- 
nance of intellectual freedom, an au- 
tonomy of operation that sets up intan- 
gible barriers to both vertical and 
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horizontal communication. The man- 
agement council system suggested is a 
device that achieves communication 
without sacrificing the values involved. 


PROBLEM SOLVING STAGE 


The preliminary conferences un- 
doubtedly will unearth a substantial 
number of acute organizational or op- 
erating problems, and the stage will be 
set for the planning office to investi- 
gate one or more of these. 

The method of approach to each 
problem will vary with its type and 
with its complexity, but organizational 
and procedural problems usually will 
require that the planning staff take 
most of the following steps. It will 
need to: 

1. Interview (with the aid of stand- 
ard questionnaires) users of the serv- 
ice being studied, administrators of 
that service, and employes and super- 
visors, to get a picture of how that 
particular part of the university organ- 
ization functions (both formally and 
informally), to study the pattern of 
attitudes toward it, and to see how pro- 
cedures are used. 

2. Tabulate statistics of operation, 
finance and personnel (for a great va- 
riety of purposes, depending upon the 
situation ) . 

3. Review its preliminary findings 
with the department involved and with 
conference groups of all other parties 
interested. 

4. Study the organization and meth- 
ods used in other universities, industry 
and in other comparable agencies. 

5. Formulate and write preliminary 
recommendations. 

6. Review its preliminary recom- 
mendations with the same groups con- 
sulted in step 3. 

Write final recommendations 
and submit them to administrators for 
action. 

8. Follow up to help administrators 
understand and use the recommenda- 
tions. 

Planning new physical facilities in- 
volves many of the same steps, but the 
logical place to start in this case is 
with conference groups of all inter- 
ested parties to uncover all of the re- 
lated avenues of study. Then the same 
principles of social science research 
should be applied (all basic operating, 
finance, personnel, engineering, archi- 
tectural and “need for service” data 
should be accumulated), preliminary 
findings should be reviewed with the 
conference groups, preliminary recom- 
mendations and building plans dis- 
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cussed and corrected in the light of 
group consensus, and final recom- 
mendations submitted to top admin- 
istration. 

There has been no suggestion that 
a master plan be developed into which 
all plans for the institution would 
neatly fit. Such a plan, if it is ever de- 
veloped, should arise out of studies of 
specific problems. An appropriate mas- 
ter plan probably would take the form 
of a set of master policy proposals that 
would guide rather than confine plan- 
ning. The administrative process is 
dynamic, and administrative planning 
can be no less dynamic. 


FOLLOW-UP STAGE 


Any plan is worthless unless it is 
used. The planning office should be 
the “arm” of the president that helps 
administrators down the line work out 
the implementation of every plan sub- 
mitted. 

Assuming top administration and 
departmental administrators have 
agreed upon the adoption of a par- 
ticular plan, its implementation, espe- 
cially if it is a complex plan, must be 
a gradual process. Organizational and 
procedural changes cannot be imposed 
overnight without proper orientation 
and other types of training for every- 
one involved. And all steps in imple- 
mentation must be executed with a 
great deal of diplomacy. 

The planning officer should work on 
a close personal basis with depart- 
mental administrators in helping them 
understand and apply the plan. After 
changes in procedure have been ef- 
fected, there will be many “bugs” to be 
worked out of the new operating ideas 
(no matter how many people have 
contributed to or criticized them). The 
planning office should actively seek to 
help each administrator work out these 
problems and, in the name of the presi- 
dent, should place the entire resources 
of the management planning office at 
the disposal of the administrator to aid 
him in his new and larger task of sup- 
plying a better service. 

The management council system will 
be a great aid in the implementation 
process. The organized conference 
method can eliminate many of the dif- 
ficulties usually encountered; if handled 
correctly, it stimulates enthusiasm and 
eliminates opposition to any logical 
program. Conferees at every level in 
the organization can be brought to 
adopt. the program as their own by 
being made to feel that they have had 


a part in building it. 


If the plan is for a new physical 
facility, the planning office should 
work with the architects and engineers 
throughout the drawing board and con- 
struction stages, to ensure that all re- 
quirements of the location and the 
plan are met. 


HAS PROGRAM BEEN TRIED? 


Each part of this program has been 
tried and been found workable. But 
it has not been tried as a total program 
in One organization. 

Some municipalities (under the 
council-manager form of government) 
have come close to using the program 
in its entirety. They have planning of- 
ficers (who deal with community plan- 
ning problems) and administrative or- 
ganization analysts (who deal with city 
government service problems) at- 
tached to the chief executive. These 
planners are making use of committee 
(and even true conference) systems 
for advice. They offer continuing help 
to the community and the city govern- 
ment administrative organization. 

A large number of industrial firms 
have management conference systems 
for purposes of creating avenues of 
communication on management ideas. 
They have shown that the organized 
conference method produces significant 
results in bringing together planning 
ideas and in creating support for pro- 
grams involving change of new meth- 
ods for old. 

A few universities have conducted 
spot surveys of particularly pressing 
problems. (They have usually either 
hired outside consultants, such as in- 
dustrial engineering firms, or set up 
interim faculty committees to do the 
job. They have found that the outside 
consultants are prohibitively expensive, 
lack knowledge and thorough under- 
standing of the institution’s problems, 
and leave without accomplishing the 
implementation of their recommenda- 
tions. Faculty committees usually have 
only a passing interest in the problem, 
do not have an administrative point of 
view, create animosities between teach- 
ing and service staffs, do not draw 
distinctions between what is desirable 
and what is possible, and have no full- 
time staffs for fact finding. ) 

These three approaches (city plan- 
ning, industrial conference communi- 
cation systems, and recognition of the 
need for university planning) should 
be brought together. 

Any university can afford to sup- 
port a management planning office. If 
it is already paying consultants high 
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fees for spot surveys, it can do a better 
job for less money on a continuing 
basis with its own planning staff in 
the office of the president. If it is not 
doing organized planning, it is wasting 
far more than it saves by ignoring the 
problems. 


IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS 


We need not look hard for examples 
of university problems that need im- 
mediate planning service. The rapid 
expansion of most of our institutions 
is making administrators ask for help. 

Existing departments are being 
swamped with demands for their serv- 
ices; new departments are being 
created; sometimes even whole clusters 
of departments (as in the development 
of interdisciplinary research programs 
or the addition of a new campus or 
branch) are being organized or reor- 
ganized. Tens of millions of dollars 
are being spent on new plant addi- 
tions. 

The addition of a new campus or 
branch, especially when a building pro- 
gram is involved, gives us the most 
perfect example of the need for plan- 
ning service. It presents problems of 
site and architectural planning ( includ- 
ing study of such problems as traffic, 
housing, municipal services, building 
layout, and space utilization), admin- 
istrative and academic organization, 
business and student service facilities 
and operations, community orientation, 
and liaison with the main campus, to 
mention only the most obvious points. 
The saving that can be made by sys- 
tematic study of these problems is 
enormous! Administrators, from the 
chief down, need planning help to re- 
lieve these growing pains—they need 
it now; they need it badly. 


SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 

The basic suggestion of this plan- 
ning program is that the same prin- 
ciples of scientific investigation can be 
applied to university administrative 


problems as are applied to academic 
research problems. 

As early as 1910 Morris L. Cooke, 
pioneer scientific management man, 
suggested in a report on “Academic 
and Industrial Efficiency,” published 
under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation, that the scientific ap- 
proach might be found useful in col- 
lege administration, but little has been 
done to follow his suggestion. He 
pointed out that it was practically im- 
possible to find any broad problem in 
university administration that was 
solved in the same way by any two 
institutions, and that no institution in- 
vestigated its management problems 
systematically from an over-all point of 
view. 

Industrial firms, which must be ef- 
ficient or die, have found that scien- 
tific management planning pays. When 
will universities discover it? In indus- 
try, of course, management planning 
means the integrated consideration of 
plant, production, sales, service and 
organization problems in one breath. 
I want to make it clear that I am not 
suggesting that management planning 
in a university include the breadth of 
objective it involves in modern indus- 
trial planning. “Product” planning on 
a universitywide basis in either teach- 
ing or research, for instance, un- 
doubtedly would do more harm than 
good. I suggest merely that there is a 
vast area of planning of business and 
student service functions and of plant 
facilities to which the program can and 


should be applied. 


CONCLUSION 


Probably the best conclusion to this 
article is to point out that there can 
be no conclusion to the work of a 
management planning office in a uni- 
versity. Planning is a continuous proc- 
ess to meet continuously changing 
needs. 

It perhaps should be emphasized 
again that management planning at 





the top level of an organization takes 
nothing away from the powers of ad- 
ministrators at any level. Rather, it 
adds to the ability of each one to do 
an effective job. It makes their work 
easier by helping them to integrate 
their programs so that they work to- 
gether smoothly instead of overlapping 
and clashing. 

Management planning carried out 
on a democratic basis gives to every 
administrator a greater sense of im- 
portance, because he feels that he is 
participating in the plans of the organ- 
ization as a whole instead of being 
isolated with his own problems. Most 
administrators feel the need for being 
able to see the other fellow’s problems 
in order to solve their own. They are 
not afraid of losing power in the 
process. 

Effective use by administrators of 
the planning office and management 
council system suggested in this article 
will lead to such results as: (1) better 
use of funds in building programs; 
(2) correction of organizational and 
operating inefficiencies which super- 
visors may now be aware of but feel 
themselves powerless to analyze or 
erase; improvements in the 
morale of staff members and students; 
(4) better balancing of services; (5) 
elimination of duplication of effort, 
and (6) acceptance of administrative 
policies and procedures. 


(4) 


A management planning office in a 
university, as in any other complex 
organization, does nothing more or less 
than provide a brain which has time 
to accumulate, absorb, think through, 
and suggest answers for organizational 
and operational problems. In other 
words, a management planning office 
is nothing more than a service agency 
itself. It is a service to top manage- 
ment officials and to departmental ad- 
ministrators throughout the organiza- 
tion. Its is to help make 
effective and 


service 
administration easy, 


worthy of the name. 





Personality Traits of Business Managers a: 


... are sharply delineated by Harvey Sherer of the University of Illinois in a 


study of the ethical aspects of college management scheduled for the Novem- 


ber issue. The author will enumerate certain significant standards of conduct 


that will help assure the college business manager of success. 
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LET THEM WORK FOR CAKE AND COLLEGE 





Thumbs down on FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS! 


GUY E. SNAVELY 


Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


NEVER HAS THERE BEEN A ROYAI 
road to learning. Nor will there be 
even if every young man or woman 
is given a federal scholarship for a 
chance at a collegiate education. There 
still will be required hard work and 
persistent application to study. 

This is not the place to belabor the 
Shakespearean dictum “Sweet are the 
uses of adversity,” but a youth of abil- 
ity and ambition can usually find ways 
and means to complete a college educa- 
tion even if he has sizable financial 
handicaps. Many have done so in the 
past and many are still doing so. 

When I completed my elementary 
school education with the seventh 
grade, which was the final year 
throughout the South at the turn of 
the century, the high school nearest 
the family farm was 15 miles away. 
It was just too far to travel daily with 
the horse and buggy. 
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With wheat selling at 60 cents a 
bushel and corn at 40 cents, which 
now bring $3 and $2 a bushel, respec- 
tively, the family exchequer could not 
be stretched to permit boarding at the 
site of the county high school. If 
pater familias had not doggedly regis- 
tered as a Republican the state senator, 
always of the other party in Baltimore 
County, might have saved the day with 
a scholarship appointment to the Mary- 
land State Normal School. 


FARM PRODUCTS FOR TUTORING 


Toward the close of the summer the 
new Methodist minister on the com- 
munity’s five-charge circuit, hearing of 
the ambitious lad and omnivorous 
reader, avid for more education, called 
on the farmer parishioner to volunteer 
his service as tutor. Acceptance was 
promptly given. In return for a load of 
corn for the itinerant’s horse, a load 


of hay, of straw, and one or two loads 
of firewood, all of which I hauled from 
my father’s farm, the busy pastor gave 
about an hour a day to hear me recite 
my lessons. I spent some six hours a 
day five days a week in the pastor's 
study. I was able to master without 
much assistance the nine units required 
for admission to the Johns Hopkins 
University in the fields of English, his- 
tory, physical geography, algebra and 
plane and solid geometry, but ‘the four 
years of Latin and two of Greek needed 
the help of the patient pastor. 

Two years of this exchange of farm 
products for a pastoral by-product of 
instruction prepared me to pass the 
entrance examinations with “minor” 
conditions in Greek and Latin prose 
composition, which would have taken 
four years in an accredited high school. 

With a loan of $150 from a neigh- 
boring farmer and the same amount of 
cash from home, by tutoring and other 
projects I was able to be graduated 
with my class in four years. Through 
tutoring and part-time teaching in 
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Baltimore high schools, 1 went on to 
obtain the doctorate of philosophy in 
Romance languages at Hopkins. When 
the head of the department tactfully 
told me I needed facility in speaking 
French, I obtained a free trip to Paris 
via one of the cattle-ship liners then 
plying weekly from the port of Balti- 
more to Liverpool. Via a species of 
evolution through the positions of 
college professor, registrar, dean, presi- 
dent, my present position as counselor 
and servant to 670 college and univer- 
sity presidents has been attained. 

During 17 years as president of 
Birmingham-Southern College, an ac- 
credited institution with a Phi Beta 
Kappa chapter, I have had the thrilling 
experience of helping many young 
men and quite a few young women to 
college graduation who raised their 
tuition and other college expenses 
largely or completely through their 
own efforts. In most cases these am- 
bitious youths were graduated with 
distinction. Nearly all of them now 
hold high positions in their chosen 
fields of life work. 


SUCCEED THROUGH OWN EFFORTS 

By way of illustration and emphasis, 
an example or two from various fields 
of human endeavor can be cited. The 
present congressman from Birming- 
ham, the 9th District of Alabama, was 
a campus worker and found time to 
be president of the student body. An- 
other student president came from a 
South Alabama farm with his only 
capital of $100 borrowed from a 
neighbor; he is now president of an 
accredited college and highly respected 
in educational circles, as indicated by 
various prominent committee assign- 
ments of a national character that he 
holds. 

Quite a few clergymen now holding 
appointments in the larger churches 
paid their way through Birmingham- 
Southern College by outside activities, 
including part-time preaching. One of 
this number is dean of a well known 
school of theology. Several earned their 
way as reporters for the Birmingham 
newspapers. One of these is now edi- 
tor of a church paper of national cir- 
culation; another continued advanced 
study through outside work and post- 
graduate scholarships to a doctorate at 
Yale University in Arabic and was for 
a time U.S. cultural attaché in Cairo, 
Egypt. 

One lad earned his way as clerk in 
the bursar’s office and now has a high 
position with the Du Pont Company, 
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while another from the same office is a 
business success in San Francisco. Of 
those who entered the law there comes 
to mind one who was the president's 
secretary who is now assistant to the 
chancellor of a large state university 
system and who recently declined a 
college presidency in Georgia. 

A young woman became the dean's 
secretary after a year or two in the 
business world following her high 
school graduation. Shortly after grad- 
uation from college she became secre- 
tary to the head of an important New 
York foundation. She is now the wife 
of a distinguished physician in Seattle 
and is a leader in community life as 
well as the mother of three brilliant 
youngsters. Another young lady earned 
her tuition as college reporter and as- 
sistant to the alumni secretary; she is 
now the wife of a high government 
official in Washington and has been 
the editor of a well known magazine 

Many other illustrations could be 
cited from our alumni. The same in- 
spiring record holds in other colleges. 
Harvard, our oldest college, has just 
established in Cambridge a student 
aid center with several persons on full 
time to direct its program. 

For the more brilliant students there 
are many scholarship opportunities 
that pay part or all of the tuition fees, 
and sometimes, in addition, part or all 
of the living expenses. In most cases 
the award is made on a competitive 
basis. 

For those high school graduates 
earnestly seeking a college education 
who are unable to find jobs or win 
scholarships there are available loan 
funds. Each college has its own loan 
funds, though in most cases somewhat 
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limited. There are many other loan 
funds open to all; some have certain 
restrictions. For example, the Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian boards of edu- 
cation have accumulated large funds 
available to their respective constit- 
uencies. The Masons and other fra- 
ternal organizations have sizable loan 





funds. There are also independent 
foundations, like the Pickett and 
Hatcher Educational Fund of Colum- 
bus, Ga., which have millions of dollars 
on hand for lending to students in 
liberal arts colleges. 

The aforementioned data will refute 
largely the criticism that college now- 
adays is geared up to take care only 
of the sons and daughters of the rich. 
“Where there is a will there is a way” 
still holds true. 


FEDERAL JOBS? 


Suppose we do succumb to the nar- 
cotic suggestion that it is best for the 
taxpayers to send additional monies to 
Washington to be assembled and dis- 
tributed back to the states, after a large 
share for overhead has been retained, 
for a general scholarship program of 
large dimensions, what will happen to 
the great horde of additional college 
graduates? Quite obviously most of 
these will clamor for Uncle Sam to 
guarantee them posts of responsibility 
with commensurate stipend. If they 
lacked initiative in the first place, it is 
unlikely they will gain it in college. 
A good article on this subject was writ- 
Harris of 
Harvard for the Jan. 2, 1949, issue of 
the New York Times Magazine. The 
title is “Millions of B.A.’s but No 
Jobs.” 


It is readily conceded that our na- 
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tion desires and really needs to have 
its citizens obtain all the education 
they can absorb. It is fair to say also 
that we have a higher percentage of 
more highly educated people than have 
most other nations, as well as a lower 
illiteracy rating. These facts became 
quite evident from observations I made 
a year ago on a trip around the world 
with the Town Hall party. 

In addition to the opportunities pre- 
viously described, the fast growing 
junior college movement opens doors 
to high school graduates of limited 
means. This type of college in most 
instances is state supported, hence has 
little or no tuition fee. 

Assuming for the moment that there 
is no longer a limit to the taxpayer's 
ability to “cough up,” we must face 
squarely the dangers ahead when we 
abrogate the state’s responsibility to 
the federal government. No federal 
grants can be made without a certain 
amount of auditing and supervision. 
Bureaucracy, more or less arrogant, al- 
ways has arisen in other areas of gov- 
ernment assistance. In foreign lands 
where there are schemes of federal 
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scholarships the heavy hand of the 
bureaucrat is ever felt. 

Some will say here, “What about the 
G.L. scholarships?” Of course, we all 
applaud this noble gesture of a grateful 
country to the lads who offered their 
all to save our democratic form of life. 
The plan was developed to give the 
boys a chance to recover the educa- 
tional opportunities they lost in the 
war years. This type of federal scholar- 
ship is for a specific purpose and for a 
short period. Alas! even in the man- 
agement of this most worthy project 
the ugly shadow of arrogant bureauc- 
racy looms on the horizon. For inter- 
minable hours I have sat with the 
committee on relationships of higher 
education to the federal government 
of the American Council on Education 
listening to and participating in argu- 
ments with Veterans Administration 
officers over policy matters which 
should be left to college administrators. 

Unthinking persons will feel that 
when the term of veterans’ aid expires, 
which will occur shortly, the colleges 
will suffer greatly. The higher institu- 
tions bravely have met the unexpected 
overwhelming increase in enrollment 
brought about by the passage of the 
Serviceman’s Readjustment Act. How- 
ever, most colleges and universities, 
both large and small, indicate that they 
will be glad to return to a normal 
enrollment in keeping with their physi- 
cal and financial capacity. The majority 
already have announced maximum 
figures of enrollment they desire to 
maintain. 

An unexpected result of the recent 
rapid recession in G.I. enrollments is 
the effect being felt by the women’s 
colleges. The departure of the veterans 
releases residence hall space and other 
facilities in the state universities and 
other coeducational colleges and uni- 
versities so that women candidates are 
no longer discouraged by admissions’ 
officers of coeducational institutions. 
Quite a few women’s college presidents 
now report that waiting lists of aspir- 
ants for admission no longer prevail. 

The Congress continues blithely to 
subsidize the raising of potatoes 
though carload after carload may have 
to be sold for 1 cent per hundred 
bushels as was done recently by our 
government in a shipment to Portugal, 
according to a United Press report. 
This policy is far more humanitarian 
than pouring kerosene on piles of po- 
tatoes in Maine to make them un- 
usable. It may be possible that our 
solons will feel it necessary to keep 
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Charles C. DeLong, bursar at the University of Illinois, dictates 
to Pat Wilbourn of Cairo, Ill., who worked part time in his office. 


the colleges full by appropriating funds 
for federal scholarships. They surely 
will face more serious difficulties in 
disposing of the unemployed alumni 
than they do with the surplus potatoes. 
At least there would be a clamor to 
substitute perfume for kerosene. 


ORGANIZE FOR FUND RAISING 

The unrealistic social planners can 
discover that the colleges are meeting 
the emergency, as they have done in 
previous crises. Following the lead of 
the older and stronger institutions, 
practically all colleges are making dig- 
nified appeals to alumni and other 
friends for annual gifts for current 
operations. Thus, most of them are 
able to balance their budgets. A group 
of four colleges in Indiana banded to- 
gether last fall for a joint appeal to 
the larger corporations for gifts for 
current operations. The results were so 
gratifying that the rest of the inde- 
pendent and church related colleges in 
Indiana met on April 11 of this year 
to do more intensive cooperative work 
in this direction. A group of 20-odd 
nonstate supported colleges of Ohio 
has recently organized for the same 
purpose. The Association of American 
Colleges has a standing commission to 
cooperate in this area under the chair- 
manship of President Harold E. Stassen 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The published records of the inde- 
pendent colleges and universities indi- 
cate eloquently that alumni and others 


have responded well to appeals for 
annual gifts. The church supported 
colleges should—and many do—make 
their cases stronger with their constitu- 
encies. I know of one church college 
that receives $65,000 annually from its 
supporting synod. I have read official 
reports that others have received 
around $30,000 and $40,000 annually 
from their respectivé supporting con- 
ferences. The independent and church 
related colleges must not, and will not, 
fall behind in the procession. 

Persons worrying about the possible 
demise of the colleges might take heart 
from the perusal of a front page ar- 
ticle in the New York Times for March 
20, 1950. This article observes that the 
education directory of higher education 
issued by the U.S. Office of Education 
reported the addition of 89 new insti- 
tutions. A superficial glance at the 
story would give the impression of a 
great expansion in the number of reg- 
ular colleges. However, an intimate 
study of the additions shows only 13 
new colleges; all the rest are junior 
colleges or technical and professional 
institutes. The directory indicated the 
closing of one unaccredited four-year 
college. This leaves a gain of 12 with 
optimistic administrations. 

The same old pioneer spirit that 
made our country great will keep our 
colleges and universities operating on 
a high plane and will assure our young 
people of ambition an opportunity for 
a college education. 
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The management of ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


EDGAR H. BETTS 


Vice Chairman, Board of Trustees 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N.Y. 


HOW TO OBTAIN ADEQUATE INCOME FROM ENDOWMENTS _ the knowledge, skill and judgment of the individual mem- 
has become a question of great importance to college presi- bers of trustee committees on investment and finance. 
dents, business officers, and trustees. As everyone knows, Here it will perhaps be helpful to list the elements of 
interest rates are down, while costs have gone up and up. good practice in endowment fund management, and in 

What can be done about it? Experience and observation contrast some other practices frequently observed. This has 
have shown that active and conservative management has been done in the familiar form of a check list, so that any 
caused endowments to grow and to increase their service one with responsibility for an endowment fund will be 
to the institution; neglect has brought disaster to others. helped to make an appraisal of the procedures that govern 

In a previous article (C.U.B., Feb. 1950) I discussed the management of his particular fund. Good management 
the control of endowment fund investing from the trustees’ means growth of principal and income; it encourages gifts. 
point of view and suggested various means of utilizing It increases confidence and good will. 


CHECK LIST FOR TRUSTEES OF ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


BEST PRACTICE OTHER COMMON PRACTICES 
PURPOSE OF AN ENDOWMENT 
An endowment is a fund to be maintained inviolate, | The endowment or part of it is loaned to other funds 


whose only purpose is to produce income for the institu- | of the institution, or hypothecated for bank loans, or min- 
tion. No other use—even temporary—is made of endow- | gled with current funds or building funds. 
ment principal. 


WHAT IS YOUR BOARD’S INVESTMENT POLICY? 





INVESTMENT POLICY 


Statement of Objectives 


Endowment is invested in such a manner that income | The endowment or part of it is “invested” in buildings 
from its investment is entirely independent of the operation | or other income producing facilities of the institution, 
of the institution. thus making endowment income dependent on operations 


Investments are chosen with a threefold aim: (1) safety | of the institution. The responsibility of forming and stating 
of principal; (2) adequate income; (3) such growth as is | investment policy is evaded. Overemphasis on income of 
consistent with safety and income. Procedures to realize | on capital gain, which may be appropriate for personal 
these objectives are decided upon and recorded after thor- investments, is allowed to control the choice of securities 
ough discussion by the governing body. to be purchased or sold. 


Types of Securities 
Bonds, preferred stocks, common stocks, mortgages and Instead of buying their securities, the institution lets 
income producing real estate are all permissible investments, somebody sel] them. Adequate analysis and evaluation of 


if (1) full information is readily available; (2) their | stocks, bonds and mortgages proposed for purchase are not 
quality and price are satisfactory; (3) the income from | made. 
them is adequate. a 


Securities Received as Gifts 

Unless the grantor requires their retention, securities re- A mistaken sense of loyalty to the donor impels the 
ceived as gifts are scrutinized as impartially as is any pro- | retention of gift securities that are not appropriate for 
posed investment. If they prove unsuitable they are promptly | endowment fund investment. Trustees forget that there is 
sold. [] | just as much responsibility in holding a security as in 


4 
eo 


buying it. 





Spreading the Risk | 

A plan for spreading the risk by diversification of invest- Mere scattering of investment in a long list of stocks 
ments is worked out. A limit is placed on the portion of | and bonds is not good diversification. Unless the types 
the fund that may be invested in a single type of security, | of securities and the industries represented are well chosen 
industry or company. [] | and balanced, the risk is still concentrated. [ 
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WHAT IS YOUR BOARD’S INVESTMENT POLICY? — Cont. 
BEST PRACTICE OTHER COMMON PRACTICES 





Timing 

Timing of purchase and sale is rarely perfect, but long- | A sound policy is not adopted. Stocks are bought when 
term capital growth is aided by varying the stock-bond | they are high; long-term bonds are chosen when interest 
ratio of the investments in conformity to the fluctuations | 1ates are low. The common errors of snap judgment are 
of the market. One of the good ratio plans is used for | sometimes made by the best of committees unless they 


guidance. [] | are guided by a long-range plan. 0 
Income 
A larger income over a long period of years depends The trustees attempt to obtain a larger income for the 


primarily on the growth of fund principal. Annual fluctua- | immediate future by the purchase of securities of inferior 
tions in income may be counteracted by reserving any quality, thus exposing to needless risk the fund’s permanent 
income in excess of an agreed amount (say 4 per cent) income producing ability. No effort is made to equalize 
for use in lean years. [] income over a period of years. Cc] 


HOW DO YOU MANAGE CONTROL AND ACCOUNTING? 
CONTROL AND ACCOUNTING 





Books of Account 


Books are kept in a form appropriate to the needs of A business system of profit and loss accounting is used, 
an endowed institution. They include a complete record | or sometimes merely a record of receipts and disbursements. 
of each trust and a list of investments with each invest- | The history and even the exact amount of the endowment 
ment fully described on its individual card or page. The | are not known. ‘= 
books are regularly audited. CI 


Investment Reserve 
Gain or loss from redemption or sale of securities is No investment reserve account is kept. C) 


accumulated in an investment reserve account. 


Annuity Funds 


Annuities are kept separate and not included in the 


Annuity funds are accepted without calculating the effect 
endowment until the death of the annuitant. Gifts subject | on current income. They are included in the endowment 


to annuity are accepted only on terms that will not reduce | funds. CO 
current income. [ 
Pledges 

Pledges and subscriptions are carefully recorded, but Pledges are recorded on the books as accounts receivable, 
they are not endowment until actually collected. [] | without adequate reserve for uncollectibility. a 
Pooled Funds 

Unrestricted funds of different origin but serving a sim- Each fund, no matter how small, is separately invested 
ilar purpose are pooled for investment and the income | despite the obvious advantages of larger scale investment 
ratably distributed. [] | in a pooled fund. CJ 
Custody 

Securities are kept in the custody of a bank or in safe Too many persons have access to the securities. Or the 


deposit boxes. Only authorized persons have access to | treasurer alone has access because the securities are kept 
them, and only if at least two persons are present. The | in his own safe or safe deposit box. CT 
securities are certified by an independent auditor. ‘a 


WHAT IS YOUR MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION? 





MANAGEMENT 
Responsibility for Management 
The members of the governing board recognize their | Securities are put away and forgotten. ‘= 
responsibility for endowment fund management, and adopt 
a ° : | 
practical means to discharge it. OC | 


Investment Committee, Organization, Procedures 


Trustees who are known to have sound judgment and The board as a whole attempts to manage the fund in 
broad experience in investment matters are appointed to | “town-meeting” style. Advantage is not taken of the spe- 
serve on this committee. A firm of investment counsel or  cialized knowledge and skill of some members of the board. 
an employed officer furnishes advice and statistical infor- Or, if an investment committee is appointed, it is not 
mation. He evaluates and summarizes the investments instructed as to the scope of its authority or it is careless 
for each meeting of the committee. [_] in the discharge of its duties. C] 


J 
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WHAT IS YOUR MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION? — Cont. 





BEST PRACTICE 


Committee Meetings 

The investment committee meets at regular dates. Full 
minutes are kept and are filed with secretary of the gov- 
erning board. a 


Committee Reports 

Reports of all transactions affecting investments are 
made to the governing board at each meeting. Such reports 
not only account for all money received and spent, but also 
enable the trustees readily to appraise the work of the 
investment committee and the current state and future 
outlook of the endowment. a 


Research 


Continual study furnishes accurate evaluation of securi- 
ties held and of those whose purchase is contemplated. | 


Review 

A complete review of the fund is made frequently. A 
list is compiled of all investments and cash in the fund, 
showing book value, market value, and current rate of 
income from each security held. A summary shows the 
amount committed to each classification of investment 
(government bonds, corporate bonds, preferred stocks, 
common stocks, and other investments) and the ratio of 
each classification to the whole fund. 


Long-Term Reports 

The complete history of the fund, its sources and the 
record of its management over the years, is recorded for 
the information not only of the governing board but also 
of the constituency of the institution. This record is ar- 
ranged in such form as will permit comparison with that 
of other institutions whose affairs are known to have been 
well managed. The effect of such reports is to retain and 
increase public confidence in the management of the 
institution. 
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OTHER COMMON PRACTICES 


Meetings are infrequent and occasional. The list of 
securities is reviewed cursorily. Adequate minutes are 


not kept. 


Written reports are not made, or they are inexact or 
incomplete. D7 


No research is undertaken. The tendency is to hold 
securities already in the fund despite changes in their 
essential quality or in the business outlook. Needless 
changes are made on the basis of insufficient informa- 
tion. a 


No review is made. No one is held responsible for 
doing it. a 


Reports are incomplete, poorly arranged, inconsistent 
from year to year, and confusing to the reader who may 
be a prospective donor. 
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THE BUSINESS MANAGER OF A MOD- 
ern university must be a versatile indi- 
vidual these days. Not only is he the 
budget officer of an extensive educa- 
tional and research program, but he also 
is the managing director of a wide- 
spread and diversified group of auxil- 
iary enterprises. In some complex 
institutions he may be financially re- 
sponsible for the community's largest 
recreational program — intercollegiate 
sports; the largest hotel—the college 
residence hall and dining halls; the 
largest health center—the medical col- 
lege’s teaching hospital; the largest pri- 
vate club—the student union; the larg- 
est real estate activity—the college's 
investment property. 

Occasionally the business manager 
may be called upon to assume a most 
unusual job, such as serving as sexton 
of the university's private cemetery or 
clerk-in-charge of a branch U.S. post 
office. 

When I assumed the business man- 
agement of the University of Cincin- 
nati seven years ago I discovered, 
among the myriad of my activities, 
that I was the so-called clerk-in-charge 
of a branch post office serving not 
only the university and its faculty and 
staff but also the people in the suburb 
of Clifton Heights in which the cam- 
pus is located. The university some 
years previously had contracted with 
the post office department to operate 
a contract station known as Campus 
Station. In accordance with the postal 
regulations, the contract is negotiated 
between the post office and an indi- 
vidual, the individual being the busi- 
ness manager. Hence the title, clerk- 
in-charge. 

The present campus station is a far 
cry from the modest one-man mailing 
department which the university estab- 
lished in 1931. That first year the 
mailing room handled 162,000 pieces 
of mail and showed postal receipts of 
$4,224.83. 

The campus station now requires 
the services of four full-time and three 


Postal boxes and postal windows 
stretch along the hallway of the 
branch post office on the campus 
of the University of Cincinnati. 
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BRANCH POST OFFICE 


NORMAN P. AUBURN 


Vice President, University of Cincinnati 


part-time employes. During the last 
year it handled 4,250,000 pieces and 
showed postal receipts of $105,000. 
The receipts, of course, include the 
university's official mailing plus the 
personal mailing of the students and 
faculty and the citizens in the com- 
munity. 

Although the postal clerks are em- 
ployes of the university, their wages 
are in part covered by the terms of 
the contract with the post office de- 
partment. They are subject to all postal 
regulations. 

The campus service is such that a 
separate zone number (21) is re- 
quired for the university, it being the 
only institution in the city with its 
own zone number. Another advantage 
of the post office to the university is 
that postal slogans publicizing campus 
activities can be imprinted on all out- 
going mail handled by the meter. 


When plans were developed for a 
new classroom and office building on 
the campus, space was allocated for 
the post office. It has double the 
capacity of the previous post office. 

Cincinnati’s postmaster, C. J. Bock- 
let, described the city’s newest branch 
post office recently as “one of the 
most modern and efficient—the last 
word in branch post offices. The new 
quarters will take care of the needs of 
the university and the community now 
and for some time in the future. This 
post office shows wise planning on 
the part of the university.” 

A publicly supported institution 
naturally wants to serve the community 
in every way it can. Operating a branch 
post office is a far cry from providing 
higher education. But our experience 
proves that a campus post office is 
mutually advantageous to the insti- 
tution and to the community. 
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Legal pitfalls that beset the 


A CONTRACT IS FORMED WHEN THERE 
is mutual assent between an offeror 
and an offeree. The elements of the 
contract involve an offer, an accept- 
ance, and a consideration all resulting 
in a meeting of the minds or mutual 
assent between the contracting parties. 

Contracts may be formal, involving 
written documents signed and sealed 
in a prescribed fashion, or they may be 
informal, or oral, contracts. In early 
times the only valid contracts were the 
formal sealed documents. In the 15th 
century, however, the doctrine of con- 
sideration began to be accepted and 
now informal contracts are far com- 
moner. A sealed instrument is re- 
quired for certain purposes by statute, 
and of course for any contract the seal 
has the effect of extending the statute 
of limitations in most states to a longer 
period than would be possible under 
mere “open account” business. Most 
states under the various statutes of 
frauds require a “memorandum in 
writing” to cover certain contracts, but 
this requirement is flexible and may 
range all the way from a formal docu- 
ment signed and sealed by both parties 
to the evidence presented by an ex- 
change of letters or a rough memo- 
randum embodying the conditions of 
the contract made by either party. 


CONTRACTS MAY BE ORAL 

Legally, then, im most cases per- 
fectly valid contracts may be made 
orally. A good procurement officer 
will issue a purchase order to reduce 
to written form the essentials of the 
contract and to serve as a record of 
the transaction. While it is not neces- 
sary legally to issue such orders, it is 
far more difficult to prove oral con- 
tracts than to prove the same informal 
contract when the purchase order it 
self is evidence of the transaction. 

Contract law covers a large body 
of circumstances. It will be impossi- 
ble even to enumerate all the special 
cases and exceptions. We shall dis- 
cuss briefly the part that is of most 
interest to purchasing agents. 

An offer may be defined as the com- 
munication by one party, known as 
the offeror, to another party, the 
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Part Il 
CHARLES W. HAYES 


Director of Purchases, Emory University 
Emory University, Ga. 


offeree, of the former's willingness to 
act or refrain from acting in a certain 
way if the latter will act or refrain 
from acting as requested. 

Some important points to be noted 
about offers may be briefly stated as 
follows: 

1. The offer must be communicated 
to the offeree. 

2. The offeror and the offeree must 
be thinking of the same subject matter 
for the offer to be effective. 

3. The offer must be definite. Most 
advertisements, and even 
salesmen’s “quotations” are considered 


circulars 


as devices to induce offers rather than 
as legal offers. 

4. An offer may stipulate the time 
during which it may be accepted. If 
no time is stipulated it remains open 
only a reasonable period of time. Death 
or insanity of either the offeror or 
the offeree causes an offer to lapse. 
An offer may be revoked at any time 
before its acceptance. The revocation 
must be received by the offeree. Public 
offers may be revoked by giving the 
same publicity to the revocation as 
was given to the offer. Option con- 


tracts consist of an agreement to hold . 


an offer open for a definite period of 
time upon the payment of a certain 
sum of money by the offeree. Such an 
offer cannot be withdrawn until the 
option period expires. 

5. Rejection of an offer causes it 
to lapse. 

6. An attempted acceptance that 
varies in any particular the terms of 
the offer is considered a rejection. It 
is essentially a counter offer that may 
or may not be accepted by the original 
offeror. 


ACCEPTANCE 

An acceptance is an indication by 
the offeree of his willingness to be 
bound by the terms of the offer. It 
may, if the offer permits, take the form 
of an act, the signing and delivering 





PURCHASING AGENT 


of a written instrument, or of a 
promise. 
Several important considerations 


affect acceptances. These are as fol- 
lows. 

1. Acceptance of a unilateral offer 
is achieved when the act requested in 
the offer is completed. These are not 
too common. 

2. A bilateral offer is accepted by 
a promise to do the things requested in 
the offer. This is the commoner form 
of a “a promise for a 
(“In accordance with your 
promise to deliver at the stipulated 
price, I accept and promise to pay you 
upon delivery” ). 


contract, 4. 
promise’ 


3. Silence of itself never constitutes 
an acceptance. The offeror cannot 
force the offeree to speak, and such 
offers as “Unless we hear from you 
to the contrary within 10 days we will 
ship” are of no legal effect, particu- 
larly when it is obvious that there has 
been no meeting of the minds. 

i. Only the offeree can accept an 
offer. He cannot assign it to a third 
party. 

5. The acceptance must conform to 
the terms of the offer. 

6. An offer re- 
ceived by mail is effective as soon as 
it is posted, properly stamped and 
addressed. If an offer is received by 
one method and accepted by another, 
it is effective only when the accept- 


acceptance of an 


ance is received by the offeror. 

7. The place of the contract is where 
the acceptance of the offeree is made. 
This may be important in dealing with 
out-of-state firms since the law of the 
place of making the contract is that of 
the state where the final acceptance is 
given. 


LAW vs. PURCHASING PRACTICE 

Since the language of the purchas- 
ing agent and the language of the law- 
yer are different, it is necessary for 
the purchasing officer to understand 
his terminology in terms of legal 
phraseology, particularly since conflicts 
between the buyer and seller must be 
settled in the courts. 

It is important, too, to recognize 
that generally the purchasing agent, 
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ora buyer under his jurisdiction, has 
more authority than is given to vendor 
salesmen. The vendor limits his sales- 
men usually to solicitation of offers and 
to giving of information as to “current 
prices.” The sales manager, or an in- 
dividual authorized to make quotations, 
is usually the legal representative of 
the vendor authorized to make binding 
offers. For that reason it is impor- 
tant that a request for quotation form 
make provision for signature of the 
vendor company and by the “author- 
ized individual” by his title. Usually, 
too, the vendor firm stipulates that it 
is not in contract until the order is 
received and accepted by the home of- 
fice. 

While these stipulations. are open 
to debate, it is important that a pur- 
chase order follow all conditions in 
terms of the offer or quotation re- 
ceived and that the buyer request not 
merely an “acknowledgment” of the 
order but also, in cases of important 
orders, insist upon an acceptance un- 
less the order in itself is a formal 
acceptance. 

In order to clarify the conflicting 
terminology, the accompanying chart 
has been prepared. 

The doctrine of consideration is 
essential to a valid contract. The 
courts, however, do not delve too deep- 
ly into the adequacy of the considera- 
tion. A mere gratuitous promise is not 
enforceable at law; the consideration, 
however, is considered adequate as 
long as it doesn't “shock the conscience 
of the court.” 

We have mentioned only briefly 
the Statute of Frauds, a statute en- 
acted by all of the states setting forth 
those contracts for which there must 
be a “memorandum of writing.” For 
the purchasing officer it is sufficient to 
state that this applies to contracts 
requiring more than a year to complete 
and to contracts involving more than 
a stipulated sum of money ( varying 
by states). All transactions dealing 
with the sale or leasing of land also 
must be in writing. 


CANCELLATION OF CONTRACTS 
Purchasing officers are usually more 
liberal than the law requires in allow- 
ing modifications of contracts because 
of unforeseen conditions that would 
make the performance of the contract 
extremely unprofitable to the vendor. 
Such modifications are allowed usually 
as a matter of following the Golden 
Rule and for the sake of future har- 
monious relations with a satisfactory 
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PURCHASING TERMINOLOGY IN TERMS OF LEGAL PHRASEOLOGY 


LEGAL Offer + acceptance = mutual assent (= contract) 


BUSINESS Request for quotation ——» bid or quotation + order issued = mutual 


assent (= contract) 


LEGAL Request for offer ——»> offer + acceptance = mutual assent (= contract) 


BUSINESS Salesman's call ——» order + acceptance by vendor = mutual assent 


(= contract) 


LEGAL Solicitation of offer ——»> offer + acceptance = mutual assent (= contract) 


assent (= contract) 


BUSINESS Mailing of order (on basis of catalog) + acceptance by vendor = mutual 


LEGAL Offer + acceptance = mutual assent (= contract) 


BUSINESS Mailing of order (on basis of catalog) + letter from vendor giving 
prices + letter of acceptance = mutual assent (= contract) 
LEGAL Offer + counter offer + acceptance = mutual assent (= contract) 


BUSINESS Letter requesting amendment of order + letter of acceptance = mutual 


assent (order amended) 


LEGAL Request for recision and new offer + acceptance = mutual assent (new 


contract) 


BUSINESS “Change order” issued + letter of acceptance = mutual assent (order 


amended) 
LEGAL Request for recision and new offer + acceptance = mutual assent (new 
| contract) 
BUSINESS Letter of cancellation + letter of acceptance = mutual assent (order 
canceled) 
LEGAL Request for recision + acceptance = mutual assent (contrect rescinded) 


and important source of supply. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
the law does not guarantee anyone a 
profit and that the courts will either 
enforce performance or assess dam- 
ages if there is a valid contract and 
if the vendor has not hedged himself 
against unforeseen eventualities. 

Contracts are got out of the same 
way they are formed, that is, by 
mutual assent. Contracts are made to 
be kept. Business and living involve 
risks. Since it is unnecessary to allow 
cancellation to a vendor simply be- 
cause his costs are higher than antici- 
pated, so would it be unethical, and 
certainly not authorized by law, to 
cancel a contract or an order when it 
is later discovered that the merchan- 
dise could be bought more cheaply 
elsewhere. Risks are inherent in the 
situation of both the buyer and the 
seller. 


CONCLUSION 


Institutional purchasing officers are 
chosen usually for their knowledge of 
commodities, business, ability to or- 
ganize their work, ability to achieve 
insight into the needs and aims of 
their institutions, ability to get along 
with people, honesty and general abil- 
ity to accomplish a fairly exacting job 
often under great pressure. 


We have seen that certain legal 
knowledge is almost a requisite. A 
lawyer who had specialized for years 
in the practice of contract law would 
doubtless make a fairly inefficient pur- 
chasing agent. He would almost in- 
evitably seek to hedge his transactions 
with legal protective devices so that 
he would have great difficulty in turn- 
ing out a large volume of work. Ven- 
dors probably would become suspi- 
cious of his motives. 


There is a happy mean somewhere, 
however, between undue legalism and 
a babe-in-the-woods innocence of legal 
obligations. The purchasing officer 
certainly should know how to get 
into a contract effectively, how to re- 
sist being in contract when he is un- 
decided, when he is in contract, and 
the proper methods of getting out. 

Above all, he should so conduct the 
business of the institution that his 
negotiations are clear and understand- 
able and the purchase order files are 
evidence of mutual assent with the 
stipulated vendors. If such is his prac- 
tice, his legal knowledge, fragmentary 
though it may be, will be sufficient to 
enable him to do the job for which 
he was employed without involving 
either himself or his institution in 


expensive and time consuming legal 
difficulties. 
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Easy to use, easy to maintain— that’s Wayne University’s 


SCIENCE HALL 


CHARLES A. LEWIS and ALEXANDER F. CIPA 


Division of Community Relations 
Wayne University 


THE POSTWAR VETERAN INFLUX 
brought Wayne, Detroit's municipal 
university, the serious problem of in- 
adequate laboratory facilities. The sit- 
uation has been partially alleviated by 
the construction of the four-story 
Hall utilized by the 
physics, chemistry, biology and psy- 


Science now 


chology departments. 


The building, completed last fall, 


was made possible by state funds, ap- 
propriated in 1946 when the Detroit 
Board of that 
municipal sources could not provide 


Education indicated 
the needed facilities. 

Although growing out of an urgent 
practical need for space, the building 
incorporates many novel features of 
construction that have eased the prob- 
lems of utilization and maintenance. 
The L-shaped structure, an integral 
part of the over-all campus and civic 
center development, is used principally 


for the basic science programs of un- 


Enclosing pie-shaped lecture rooms, this curved 
portion of the Science Hall lends itself to the 
desired tapering effect advantageous to acousti- 
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dergraduate students. Other space for 
science courses must still be provided 
in Wayne's so-called “main building,” 
a former high school. 


NATURAL LIGHTING 

Science Hall's exterior is of gray 
brick. On the north side clear glass 
windows extend to the ceiling. On the 
south side clear glass areas are supple- 
mented by directional glass brick in 
such a way that all parts of the south 
side laboratories are illuminated with 
natural diffused light. 
cinder-block 


Inside the 


building, 


partitions are tinted in pastel colors so 
that full advantage may be taken of 
both natural and artificial light. Ceil- 
ings also are tinted except in the lab- 
oratories, where they have been left 
unfinished in the interests of easy 
maintenance of plumbing, wiring and 
ventilation. 
Conveniently centralized in the 
basement are the various service facil- 
ities that are adjuncts to the operation 
of the different departments. Not only 
are metal, wood, glass, paint and weld- 
ing shops to be found here, but there 
“lethal chamber” 


is also a where 





cal and seating arrangements. The stairways are 
externally placed in rectangular three-story 
wells to preserve the continuity of the interior. 
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poisonous and highly explosive mate- 
rials are stored. 

This chamber, built entirely outside 
the foundation of the building, is con- 
sidered fire, fume and explosion proof. 
It is kept at a constant temperature by 
its own heating and cooling systems. 
Explosion-proof covers for all elec- 
trical fittings and automatic carbon- 
dioxide fire extinguishers are provided. 
This room has grade level manhole 
covers in the ceiling which would re- 
lease pressure in event of an explosion 
and thus lessen damage to the build- 
ing proper. Thick cement walls with 
staggered doorways protect the receiv- 
ing room through which the lethal 
chamber is accessible. 

Also in the basement are two stor- 
age rooms maintained at constant tem- 
peratures for biology department 
needs. One is kept warm for breeding 


Taken from ante- 
chamber between 


purposes, and the other cool to ac- the two double 
commodate animals and plants requir- doors leading to 
ing low temperatures. lethal chamber, 

A basement dilution tank provides picture shows an 
for waste-acid disposal. Wastes from assistant within 
all sinks and troughs where corrosive the chamber 


acids are used run into this tank, where — checking chemical supplies. The horn-shaped object to the right of the door 
they are neutralized with sodium cat- ji, an outlet for carbon-dioxide gas. There are numerous outlets of this 


bonate. The resulting, harmless com- ki 
- , a ind on the wall of the chamber itself to provide automati 
pounds enter main sewer lines outside P atic fire control. 





the building. 

An unusual method of electric 
power distribution is centered in the 
basement battery room where genera- 
tors and a series of batteries feed volt- 
ages ranging up to 660 V into a master 
panel. In the laboratories, specific volt- 
ages can be obtained by inserting plugs 
in the proper outlets on distribution 
panels. 

The combined heating, ventilating 
and winter humidity control system 
utilizes steam heat supplied by a De- 
troit public utility. Air drawn from 
the fourth floor louvers is successively 
filtered, blown through water spray, and 
passed over steam heated coils in the 
basement. The heated air is then 
blown through large plenum chambers 
to all parts of the building. Supple- 
mental heating coils are used in the 





larger lecture rooms and at the en- 
trances to the building. 

The circular construction of the 
building at the juncture of the two 
wings has made it possible to build 
pie-shaped lecture halls. At the nar- 
rower end of each hall, there is a door 
leading into a preparation room. The 





convergence of the various halls to- serial iitien — 

ward a single point makes it possible The cold frames, greenhouse and cold air louvers loom at the top 
for instructors from several lecture of the building to form a portion of the fourth floor. In back- 
halls to use a common preparation ground is one of three antennae used by the physics department. 
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The double door to the preparation room is fan-shaped and tiered seating arrangement 
seen at the front of this lecture hall. The permits unobstructed view from any location. 
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space. Lighting in the lecture halls 
may be controlled from the instructor's 
desk, and the precise amount of light 
needed thus can be obtained with no 
disturbance to proceedings. 

In the chemistry laboratories, a spe- 
cial feature is an emergency chain pull 
shower above one doorway. This is 
used, in case of an acid burn, to reduce 
the time needed for washing away the 
acid. 

On the grade level floor, two 
spacious study lounges flank the north 
entrance. These are separated from 
the entrance corridor by corrugated 
glass partitions. The informal appear- 
ance of these lounges, with their color- 
ful draperies and comfortable furni- 
ture, provides a pleasant contrast to 
the utilitarian appearance of much of 
the building 

Aside from these lounges, both 
grade level and second floors are de- 
voted to chemistry and physics lab- 
oratories with lecture rooms situated 
between the two types. Since both 
chemistry and physics faculties were to 
be housed in the same structure, this 
arrangement was evolved so that the 
fumes of one might not harm the deli- 
cate instruments of the other. 

The third floor, consisting of smaller 
laboratories and special rooms, is al- 
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Key to the first floor plan 
(on opposite page) and third 
floor plan (above) of Wayne 
University's new Science Hall: 
D, storage room; E, elevator; 
K, solution room; L, darkroom. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
CONSTRUCTION: Fireproof, L-shaped. Ex- 


terior, face brick, glass block. Partitions, 
cinder block; windows, aluminum. Stair- 
ways, metal with terrazzo tread. 


FLOORING: Asphalt tile in hallways and 
laboratories. Terrazzo stairways, entrances 
and toilet rooms. 


WALL FINISH: Painted cinder block. 


Ceramic tile in toilet rooms and stairways. 


CEILING: Suspended throughout except in 
large chemistry laboratories. Lecture 
rooms acoustically treated. 


HEATING: Central steam source; condi- 
tioned, circulating blower type. 


VENTILATION: Filtered, humidified, con- 


tinuous. 


LIGHTING: Indirect ceiling recessed fix- 


tures. Fluorescent and incandescent. 


ELEVATORS: One passenger, one freight, 
one dumb-waiter. 


COST: Approximately $2,250,000. 





lotted to the biology, botany, physics, 
zoology and psychology departments. 
Among the special rooms are a radio 
laboratory, broadcasting studio, and a 
soundproof room for psychology ex- 
periments. A lead-lined room houses 
the x-ray equipment, and there is an 
adjoining darkroom. For psychology 
instruction one-way vision windows 
make possible unobtrusive observation 
of reactions. 

The fourth floor is less extensive than 
are the others, consisting of a green- 
house and aquarium and a radar room. 
On the adjacent third floor roof three 
antennae form a triangle. One is a 
radar antenna leading into the fourth 
floor radar room, and the other two 
are for a Wayne University short-wave 
station. 

Built at a cost of approximately 
$2,250,000, the building was dedicated 
on Nov. 11, 1949, by Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams. Ralph R. Calder of Detroit, 
who was the architect, harmonized the 
building's design with that of the city’s 
Cultural Center, of which the univer- 
sity will form a part. The Cultural 
Center plan embraces the university 
campus, the public library and art in- 
stitute, the Rackham Memorial Build- 
ing, and several proposed museum 
structures, 
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Arizona State provides for 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


MELVYN HUTCHINSON 
Publicity Director, Arizona State College, Flagstaff 


CENTRALIZATION AND EFFICIENCY 
are the keynotes of the new $490,000 
gymnasium and physical education 
building at Arizona State College. 

The structure, 193 by 150 feet, was 
built only 50 feet from the west side 
of the steel stadium completed two 
years ago. This compactness allows 
centralization of physical education 
and athletic programs. The arrange- 
ment is so compact that it allows the 
use of the same public address system 
for the stadium and the physical educa- 
tion building. 

Plans of the building were drawn 
to allow for construction of a field 
house as an addition to the gymnasium 
at a later date. The inside playing 
floor was designed for a 6 foot track 
running around the basketball courts. 
When the field house is built, ic will 
complete a 984 foot track. 

The track, a 3 inch indentation into 
the playing floor, is surfaced with a 
patented plastic material. Dimensions 
of the inside playing floor, constructed 
of northern hard maple, are 125 by 
150 feet. Large enough to have two 
basketball games going on at the same 
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time, the floor is marked for tennis, 
badminton and volleyball courts. 

The gymnasium seats more than 
4000 persons. It is provided with fold- 
ing bleachers and stairs in the bal- 
conies and on the playing floor, every 
available inch being utilized. When 
not in use, the bleachers are folded 
and stored to make more room for 
physical education demonstrations and 
All of the seats in the bal- 
conies are entered from 


activities. 
the rear so 
that late comers do not spoil the vision 
of persons who are seated. 

The building is divided into two 
parts. One side is devoted exclusively 
to athletics and includes a manager's 
office, supply rooms, storage rooms, 
locker room, steam 
athletic room, and toilets. The other 
side is for the physical education de- 
partment and includes space for two 
classrooms, offices, corrective physical 
education room, storage space, and toi- 
lets. When the bleachers are stored, 
the space in the balconies is used for 
tumbling and other mat activities. 

Windows on the south wall were 
placed high to allow for rebounding 


showers, room, 








in handball. All windows, with the 
exception of ventilation sash and class 
and office windows, are constructed of 
Steel sash is used for 
classroom and office windows. 
General construction of the building 
is of steel framework with rock wool 
insulation. The outside walls are of 
pressurized concrete blown on metal 
lath. The concrete has been given a 
reddish tinge to conform with the red 
sandstone buildings on the campus. 
The building is of Class B fireproof 
construction; inside walls are plastered. 
Public four 
corners of the building; two are used 


glass blocks. 


entrances are at the 
for entrances and two for exits. There 
are two admission booths. Classroom 
entrances middle of the 


building. There are four public rest- 


are’ in the 
rooms in the balconies. 

Heating of the central playing area 
is accomplished by four hot air cir- 
culator steam heaters of the blower 
type with special diffusing louvers as 
an outlet to the area. Steam is pro- 
vided by the campus central heating 
plant. The system also has recirculat- 
ing ducts and fresh air intakes, mak- 
ing the building well ventilated at all 
times. A completely tiled steam room 
also is supplied from the central heat- 
ing plant. Classrooms, shower sections, 
offices and other rooms are heated by 
unit steam heaters. 

The gymnasium has an all-metal 
rcof with snow guards, which hold the 
snow on the roof until it melts, thus 
averting the possibility of snow falling 
on students or visitors. The ceiling of 
the central playing floor is constructed 
of a special building board with good 
acoustical and insulation properties. 
Other ceilings are plastered. 
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Lescher & Mahoney, Phoenix, Ariz., were architects for Arizona State College's physical education building. 
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91 colleges report on policies in survey on 


GAMES EQUIPMENT 


W. E. RION 


District of Florida Union 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
Unions at last year’s convention com- 
missioned the games committee to 
make a survey of games equipment 
in use among member colleges. A 
questionnaire was sent to 161 members 
of the association; 91 questionnaires 
were returned. Thirty-one members 
sent letters saying that no game facil- 
ities were available in their union 
buildings. Thirty-nine members, or 
23.6 per cent, completely ignored the 
questionnaire. 

The 122 schools responding to the 
survey questions represent 39 states 
and Puerto Rico and have a total en- 
rollment of 614,000. 

The first portion of the survey was 
designed to get a comprehensive picture 
of both the extent of game area and 
policies but did not include billiards, 
bowling and table tennis. Twenty 
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schools report that the percentage of 
their total income that comes from 
game areas averages 7.76. The two 
extremes in percentage vary from a 
low of 1.6 to a high of 38. Eighteen 
of these 20 schools reported the actual 
amount they received from their game 
areas; this amount is $378,264.12. 

In regard to the sale of items in 
the game area, candy, cigars, cigarets 
and soft drinks are the most popular 
items. Many sell ice cream, crackers 
and sandwiches but comparatively few 
sell games equipment. 





Eight schools have an average of 
two sets of table shuffleboard. One 
school does not charge for this game; 
three schools charge from 40 to 80 
cents an hour, while the remainder 
charge from 5 to 10 cents a game. 
Only one of the eight schools says its 
shuffleboard game is popular; however, 
this school declares that the game has 
brought about a unique and difficult 
maintenance problem. 

At the request from an association 
member a question concerning pinball 
machines was included in the survey. 
Seventy-nine respondents say their 
schools do not stock these machines, 
the apparent reason being lack of ap- 
proval from the university adminis- 
trator, the faculty, or the union gov- 
erning board. Five schools report 
having pinball machines. The average 
daily net income to the union per ma- 
chine is approximately $5. 

Other types of games listed as being 
popular with students include all types 
of card games, chess, darts, box hockey, 
dominoes and outdoor skating and 
dancing. 

A variety of answers was received 
to the question “Is your game area 
layout such that one man can super- 
vise all activities?” Twenty-three 
schools answered No; 31 schools an- 
swered Yes. Most of the affirmative 
answers came from unions that have 
only one large game facility. Most of 
the negative answers came from large 
unions that have bowling alleys, bil- 
liard rooms, and other game facilities 
that require’ large floor areas. Several 
union directors comment that the so- 
cial life of students would be enhanced 
by one central recreational area. Many 


others report that it would be of great 


advantage to the management if the 
entire game area could be supervised 
by one person, thus lowering the ex- 
pense of operation. 


Billiards 


The response to the billiards por- 
tion of the survey shows 55 unions 
having billiard equipment. Billiard 
tables numbering 420 are reported by 
the 55 institutions. A breakdown by 
type of table and the owner is shown 
in the table below. 


Billiard Equipment in 55 College Unions 


OWNED BY 
TYPE OF TABLE UNION 
Pocket 199 
Carom 54 
Snooker 21 
Total 274 


OWNED BY 
OTHER AGENCIES TOTAL 
123 322 
18 72 
5 26 
146 420 
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The ratio of one type of table to 
another is figured at 20 pocket tables 
to 5.4 carom tables to two snooker ta- 
bles. On the basis of 420 tables at 55 
institutions, we find a ratio of one ta- 
ble to every 1114 students enrolled. 

Eleven of the 55 schools report no 
charge for the use of billiard equip- 
ment. The vast majority of schools 
that charge for their tables do so by 
the table per hour. The average charge 
is a fraction less than 50 cents a table 
an hour with a high of 75 cents re- 
ported by one school and a low of 30 
cents reported by three schools. Three 
schools charge from 5 to 10 cents a 
person an hour while others make 
charges varying from 5 to 45 cents a 
game, varying with the different types 
of games played. 

The average income per table per 
day of those schools reporting is $3.66 
for the 131 tables concerned. On 
the basis of a six-day week and a 48 
week year, the total annual billiard 
income to these 29 schools would be 
more than $138,000 per year. 

Thirty-six of the 55 schools indi- 
cate the presence of 25.5 persons per 
table per day, on the average. This 
figure, if projected over the total num- 
ber of tables, would extend to 10,710 
students playing billiards each day in 
these 55 schools. This figure should 
not be construed to mean 10,710 dif- 
ferent students but designates that 
there were check-ins on the tables 
equal to this number. Of this figure, 
it can be fairly accurately stated that 
approximately 3 per cent are women 
students. It should be borne in mind 
that several of the schools reporting 
were men’s colleges, thus lowering the 
percentage of girls who may be play- 
ing in the unions at coeducational 
colleges. 

The vast majority of billiard rooms 
are open from 13 to 15 hours a day, 
six days a week. Twenty-one of the 47 
schools reporting on this question are 
closed all day Sunday. Nineteen of the 
remaining 26 open on Sunday after- 
noons, leaving seven billiard rooms 
operating on Sunday mornings. One 
college operates its billiard room from 
7:30 a.m. to midnight six days a week 
and from noon until midnight on Sun- 
day. This college.makes no charge for 
use of billiard equipment. 

Nineteen schools report that they 
provide instruction in the billiard 
room. Usually the instructor is the 
game room attendant or a student. 

Twenty-seven schools report having 
from one to 10 tournaments a year, 
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the average being three. Prizes or types 
of award are fairly equally divided be- 
tween keys and trophies. Other awards 
include cues, free time on the tables, 
and engraving of names on permanent 
plaques; one school reports an award 
of money. Only three schools report 
tournaments without awards. 

Only three colleges have individual 
face-to-face matches with other col- 
leges. Travel expenses for the players 
of the visiting teams are taken care 
of by the players in two instances 
and by the union in the other. 

Twenty schools report not being 
represented in the 1948-49 intercol- 
legiate tournaments; lack of interest 
is the major factor. Other reasons re- 
ported are lack of skill, no knowledge 
of the tournament, and conflict with 
examination periods. 

Twelve of the schools make no spe- 
cial provisions for members of teams 
to practice. Of those that do make 
provisions, either no charge, table 
priority or both are lisited. Only one 
school reports having regularly sched- 
uled leagues; it has three leagues of 
eight teams each, sponsored by fra- 
ternities and independent groups. 

Thirteen of the schools had no pro- 
fessional exhibitions or instruction 
during 1948-49. Of those having these 
exhibitions, Charlie Peterson is listed 
as the exhibitor in the vast majority 
of cases. Other professionals who 
visited unions include Erwin Rudolph, 
Ralph Greenleaf, Jimmy Caras, and 
Willie Hoppe. Of the schools having 
no exhibitions, all but one say that they 
would like to have exhibitions. To the 
question “Would you like to have a 
professional come to your union if it 
cost as much as $25 a day?” eight 
schools answered Yes, one answered 
Maybe, and 18 answered No. 

Fourteen schools report the number 
of billiard tables in their union as 
adequate; 38 schools that have tables 
report the number of tables to be in- 
adequate. The 46 schools from the 
total survey designating an inadequacy 
of billiard tables report that an addi- 
tional 268 tables are needed. 


Bowling 

The response to the bowling por- 
tion of the survey shows 13 schools 
with bowling equipment, 12 of which 
house it in the union building. One 
hundred ten of the schools lack bowl- 
ing equipment. 

The 13 schools have 124 alleys on 
campus, 114 of which are operated by 
the union. The other 10 alleys are 


operated by such agencies as men’s 
residence halls, the women’s athletic 
association, and the women’s physical 
education department. On the basis 
of 124 alleys at 13 institutions, we 
find a ratio of one alley to every 1255 
students enrolled. 

All unions reporting make a charge 
for bowling. The average charge per 
line for 114 alleys is 24 cents, vary- 
ing from a low of 10 cents a line (one 
school) to a high of 30 cents a line 
(two schools). 

On the basis of 106 alleys, there 
is an average of 40 lines bowled per 
alley per day. This number varies 
from a low of 22 lines at one college 
to a high of 57 lines at another. 

The average gross income per alley 
per day is listed at $8.90. On the basis 
of a six-day week, 48 week year, the 
total annual bowling income to the 
12 unions operating 114 alleys is more 
than $292,000 a year. 

Twelve unions say they pay pin 
boys an average of 8 cents a line. The 
two extremes in this imstance are 
from 5 to 10 cents a line to 55 cents 
an hour. One school makes no pay- 
ment to pin boys. 

Eleven of the 12 schools indicate 
an average of 35.7 persons bowling 
per alley per day. This figure, if pro- 
jected over the total number of alleys, 
would mean that 4070 students of 
these 12 schools bowl each day. This 
figure, of course, represents not differ- 
ent students but check-ins on the 
alleys. Of this number of check-ins, 
21.8 per cent are girls. 

A large majority of bowling alleys 
are open 12 hours a day, six days a 
week, on an average. Eleven of the 
12 schools answering this question 
open their alleys on Sunday afternoons. 
The remaining union leaves its alleys 
closed on Sunday. 

Eight of the schools provide bowl- 
ing instruction as needed. The instruc- 
tor usually is a physical education 
teacher or a bowling alley supervisor. 

Seven colleges report having 29 local 
tournaments. Five schools report ex- 
tramural matches. In all cases the 
unions cover the players’ travel ex- 
penses. 

Eight schools report a total of 69 
leagues, with an average of 16 teams 
per league. These leagues are spon- 
sored by faculty groups, student organ- 
izations, intramurals, university em- 
ployes, and the unions. Fifteen leagues 
representing five schools are sanctioned 
by the American Bowling Congress. 
For established leagues, most of the 
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schools make a provision of reserv- 
ing a limited number of alleys. 

Nine schools answered the question 
regarding policy for reserving alleys 
for special groups. Four schools make 
no reservation except for established 
leagues; makes special 
reservations only during the afternoon, 
and the remaining four make reserva- 
limited 


one school 


tions for special groups to 
degree only. 

Four colleges had a_ professional 
bowler give an exhibition during the 
1948-49 school year. Exhibitors in- 
cluded Frank Benkobie, Buddy Boman, 
Catherine Felmeth, and Andy Vari- 
papa. The most any school had to pay 
for an exhibition was for a hotel room. 
Eight schools designate that they would 
like to have a 
the 


professional appear in 
union if his services were free. 
Three schools are willing to pay $25 
a day. 


Table Tennis 

The response to this section of the 
survey shows that 69 unions have table 
tennis equipment. There are 
tables, or an average of 3.4 tables per 
union. This is a ratio of one table 
to every 1800 students. 

Eighteen reporting schools make a 
charge for the of table tennis 
equipment. This charge averages 25 
cents an hour, with the extremes vary- 
ing from a low of 10 cents an hour 
to a high of 60 cents an hour. Two 
schools report making charges of 5 
cents and 15 cents a game. 

Sixteen of the 18 schools that charge 
for the use of these facilities report 
an average income per table per day 
of $1.64 for the 56 tables concerned. 
On the basis of a six-day week, 
week year, the total annual table tennis 
income to the 18 schools that make 
charges would be more than $26,000. 
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sents the check-ins, not individual stu- 
dents. It is estimated that 19.6 per 
cent of these persons are girls. 

Table for the most 
part, are open from 12 to 15 hours a 
day, six days a week. Nineteen of the 
65 schools reporting on this question 
are closed all day Sunday. Thirty-one 
of the remaining 46 open on Sunday 
afternoons, leaving 15 table tennis 
rooms operating on Sunday mornings. 

Seven schools report that they pro- 
vide table tennis, the 
instructors being students, professors 
or union directors. 


tennis rooms, 


instruction in 


Fifty of the schools have from one 

12 tournaments a year, the average 
school staging three. Types of award 
are fairly equally divided between 
trophies and keys. Other awards in- 
clude equipment, free time, merchan- 
dise (two Five 


and cash schools ). 








Of the 12 schools having bowling 
equipment three believe their number 


of alleys 
survey 42 


ing equipment 


is adequate. 


From the total 


schools believe their bowl- 


be inadequate and 


state their needs in terms of 380 addi- 


tional 


alleys. 


Forty-five of the 69 schools have an 
persons per table per 


average 
day playing table tennis. 


of 37.7 


This figure, 


if projected over the total number of 
tables in these institutions, would ex- 
tend to 87,841 students playing table 


tennis each day. 


This figure repre- 


schools give no award. 


Of the schools having table tennis 


equipment, 


and 52 


21 report it is adequate, 


schools report it inadequate. 
From the total survey, 


the 54 schools 


designating an inadequacy of table ten- 


nis 


tables 
276 tables 


report 


that 


are needed. 


an 


additional 


Continuing Survey of Building Costs Conducted by College and University Business 


College 
Rollins College 
St. John’s Uni- 


versity, Col- 
legeville Minn. 


Tenn. Agricultural 
& Industrial 
State College 


Tenn. Agricultural 
& Industrial 
State College 


Tenn. Agricultural 
& Industrial 
State College 


Tenn. Agricultural 
& Industrial 
State College 

Tenn. Agricultural 
& Industrial 
State College 

East Carolina 
Teachers 
College 

Central College 

Texas State 
College for 
Women 

Texas State 
College for 
Women 


Colo. School of 
Mines 


Function of 
Building 


Library 


Student Dormitory 


Health & Physical 


Education 


Addition to Library 


Engingering 


Poultry Plant 


Heating Plant 


Gymnasium 


Boys’ Dormitory 
Girts’ Dormitory 


Instructional 


Chemistry 


~ *{neludes equipment and furniture. 
**includes architect's fee and furniture and fixtures. 


Type of 
Construction 


Fireproof 


Reinforced con- 
crete frame (one 
way slab); brick 
exterior 


Brick, reinforced 
concrete & struc- 
tural steel 


Class A, reinforced 
concrete; brick 
exterior 


Class A, reinforced 
concrete brick 
exterior 


Concrete footing; 
cinder block 


Brick, reinforced 
concrete & struc- 
tural steel 


Steel concrete 
and brick 


Brick 


Reinforced con- 
crete and 
masonry 


Reinforced con- 
crete and 
masonry 


Brick and masonry 1 050 000*" 


Contract Cost for 


Tota Total | Cubic | Gen. Con- 
Cost Cubage Foot | struction Heating, Plumbing 
$ 500,000 390000 $1.28 $ 392,988 $ 20,995 
58),000 550,000 1.05 462,000 101,000 
CONTRA CT NOT Y ET AW ARDED 
667,189 630,000 1.06 564,521 53,810 
756,900 479,360 1.58 586,760 60,992 
43,331" 41,760 1.04 31,394 | $3,524 $5,000 
475,359" 236,682 2.01 245,959 217,300 3,105 
640,328 1,030,000 0.62 519,400 | 64,580 40,900 
307,560 355, 560 0.89 245 882 47,345 
564,435 699,060 0.81 456,369 81,844 
532,699 803,302 0.66 427,278 81,783 
1,000,000 1.05 559,689 103,944 


Approximate Wage Rate Date 
al of 
Elec- | Electri-| Brick- Plumb- Carpen-| Contract 
trical cians | layers Masons ers ters | Award 
$42,154 $2.00 $2.25 $2.25 | $2.25 $1.75 | April’50 
17,000 1.75 2.40 2.40 2.05 1.60 
48,858 2.25 2.62); 2.62), 2.25 1.80 May "48 
109,148 2.25 2.62) 2.624) 2.25 1.80 Oct. "48 
3,412 2.25 2.62) 2.62) 2.25 1.80  Mar.'50 
8,995 2.25 2.62) 2.62) 2.25 1.80 Feb. "48 
15,448 1.50 2.00 1.50 1.25 May ‘50 
14,198 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.75 1.50 | Mar.’50 
26,222 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.00  Sept.'49 
| 
23,638 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.00 | Sept.'49 
34,300 2.25 3.50 3.50 2.50 2.10 | April’50 
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ACCIDENTS AREN'T NECESSARY | 


if everybody gets in on the safety act 


MANY DIFFERENT TYPES OF SAFETY 
programs have been attempted at col- 
leges and universities. In most cases 
the results have indicated that some 
program is better than no program. 
However, little success has been 
achieved unless everyone concerned 
was stimulated and encouraged to be- 
come an integral part of the program 
and to contribute suggestions, take an 
active part in it, and assume responsi- 
bility for program promotion. 


SAFETY POSTERS 


Early in the safety movement, post- 
ers were used to interest workers in 
accident prevention and safe practices. 
These posters were of two distinct 
types: (1) they gave words of advice 
on avoiding danger or (2) they 
dramatized the results of a serious 
accident. While both of these types 
did some good, neither assumed a 
positive approach. The posters of to- 
day are colorful and striking, and have 
positive appeal. 

Safety-first signs have become a sym- 
bol of understanding with workers 
everywhere. However, there is the 
necessity for a follow-up if the full 
values of these posters are to be ac- 
quired. Safety supervisors can assist 
by directing attention to these signs 
and by offering explanations where- 
ever they are necessary. 


SAFETY FILMS 


Sound films have proved to be of 
considerable value. Films have a great 
appeal to the public. However, they 
should be utilized as instructional aids 
rather than as a means of absorbing 
a period of time at a safety meeting. 
All films should ke previewed to de- 
termine their feasibility. The safety 
director or anyone else responsible for 
the showing should make preliminary 


From an address delivered at the 22d 
annual meeting of the Southern Associa- 


tion of College and University Business 
Officers, 1950. 
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BERNARD I. LOFT 
Director, Safety Training, University of Florida 


remarks that will place the audience 
in a state of readiness for the film. 
Then there should be an opportunity 
for a group discussion to point out 
the values of the observed information 
as it relates to the safety program. 


SAFETY MEETINGS 


The safety meeting, if properly or- 
ganized, offers an effective opportunity 
of promoting interest in the program 
in addition to providing an adequate 
means of safety instruction. At this 
time any existing hazards may be 
brought up and unsound methods dis- 





cussed. The workers should be given 
an opportunity to do the talking. All 
of their suggestions require a careful 
amount of consideration, which should 
be followed by the action. 

In opening a safety meeting, the 
chairman should explain in the first 
few minutes (1) the necessity for 
having the meeting on this subject; 
(2) why the subject is of importance 
to the audience; (3) the procedure to 
be followed throughout the meeting. 
By resorting to this technic an attempt 
is made to stress the importance of 
the meeting and to establish a pattern 
of thinking that will be conducive to 
a successful meeting. 


SAFETY COMMITTEES 


The formation of safety committees, 
either departmental or campuswide, 
should provide a medium whereby 
interest is developed in the safety pro- 
gram. Anyone who has the responsi- 


bility of committee membership un- 
doubtedly will have an increased in- 
terest because of a greater amount of 
responsibility. Membership on the 
various committees should be rotated 
frequently so that all personnel at 
some time or another has an oppor- 
tunity to serve on a committee. 


WORKERS’ SUGGESTIONS 


Where workers are encouraged to 
give suggestions there have been 
numerous contributions in the imple- 
mentation of the safety program. Sug- 
gestion boxes have been used advan- 
tageously in many of the campus 
safety programs. To encourage this, 
some form of recognition should be 
made to every suggestion. Action 
should be takén to place in effect all 
suggestions that are acceptable and to 
explain why others have not been 
adopted. A good suggestion handling 
system will assist considerably in re- 
ducing the number of grievances that 
may come up during the safety meet- 
ings. 


AVOID INSURANCE ANGLE 


A dangerous approach is to appeal 
to workmen to practice safety habits 
so that there will be a reduction in 
insurance premiums. The maiter of 
promoting safety for the purpose of 
gaining recognition at state or national 
safety conferences also is not particu- 
larly effective in promoting an accident 
prevention program. These outcomes 
should be by-products of daily practice. 

Often accidents are not reported to 
avoid having them show on records, 
and the individual may be exposed 
to discomfort, dangers from infection, 
and lack of proper adjustment to a 
new job. Failure to report accidents 
may make the record book look good 
for the present. Perhaps the insur- 
ance premiums have been reduced and 
numerous awards have been made, but 
not without serious results. The work- 
ers get to know about these cover-up 
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procedures and lose respect for the 
safety program as well as those who 
are responsible for its administration. 
An appeal to the average worker in 
which savings on insurance premiums 
is emphasized would more than likely 
cause him to look upon safety as 
something from which only the busi- 
ness office or the finance department 
would derive benefit. Actually, there 
are several ways by which the in- 
dividual will benefit. His own safety 
is given primary consideration, and 
there may be an increase in pay 
periodically because of the lowered 
insurance costs. If at any time the 
matter of reduced insurance premiums 
is mentioned, it must be paralleled by 
a statement indicating how the in- 
dividual will gain personal benefit. 


IMPORTANT FACTORS 


In promoting the campuswide 
safety program, three factors should 
be given great consideration: (1) the 
individual or group responsible for 
promoting the safety program must 
take an active part; (2) the worker 
should have a part in the program, 
and there must be a program 
from which everyone can achieve some 
value. The safety program will not 
expand unless the program deals di- 
rectly with specific working conditions, 


(3) 


hazards, and safe and unsafe practices 
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on the campus and in affiliated mainte- 
nance shops. A _ successful accident 
prevention program should result in 
an increase of sound, safe practices or 
else it will have little or no meaning. 


ACCIDENT CAUSES 


Whenever an accident occurs it is 
the symptom of some cause that has 
brought the situation about. Accident 
causes may be divided into two specific 
groups: physical and supervisory, or 
human. 

Physical hazards may be prevalent 
in an unorganized and poorly planned 
situation because of a lack of experi- 
ence or knowledge on the part of those 
responsible. Poor housekeeping is a 
physical cause that contributes to 
accidents on the campus and in the 
shops. Dirty stairways, oily floor sur- 
faces, aisles cluttered with materials, 
and objects not in their proper place 
are responsible for many accidents. 

Defective equipment also is a con- 
tributing many accident 
Defective tools and machines 
are involved in approximately 18 per 
cent of the accidents in industry. Every 
effort should be made to eliminate un- 
safe practices by installing only the 
safest types of equipment. Many pub- 
lic buildings are fire traps. In addition 
to the hazard of fire are the dangers 
of falling walls and defective roofs 


factor to 
causes. 








Improper working conditions in- 
clude such things as benches of im- 
proper height, dampness, dust, smoke 
and acid fumes. Improper planning, 
apparel, temperature, ventilation and 
lighting also are factors that should 
be carefully considered. 


HUMAN CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


Many accidents could be averted by 
a better understanding of human be- 
havior. An analysis of the human 
element in accidents that 
there are definite reasons why men 
have accidents, reasons for which so- 


indicates 


cial groups in a supervisory Capacity 
are responsible. These are listed as 
follows: (1) faulty instruction; (2) 
lack of ability of those being instruct- 
ed; (3) poor discipline; (4) faulty 
and (5) 
(0) 
(7) physical unfitness. 


unsafe 
unfitness: 


attitudes: 
emotional 


attention 
practices; 


In consideration of each of the fore- 
going factors, the safety director is 
responsible for the organization of a 
training program that will produce the 
desired results. 

ORGANIZING THE PROGRAM 

The main purpose of any type of 
safety organization is to devise a well 
rounded plan whereby the combined 


effort of the total personnel of an 
establishment is solicited for the pre- 


Dirty stairways, 
cluttered with 
materials, are 
responsible for 
many accidents. 
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vention of accidents. Various types 
of safety organizations can be used 
for a campuswide safety program. The 
following methods might be consid- 
ered. 

Organization With Safety Direc- 
tor. In this form of safety organiza- 
tion, a full-time safety director is em- 
ployed. A group of other employes 
may be designated to assist him in 
supervising and coordinating the acci- 
dent prevention policies in the various 
departments. 

Under the director's jurisdiction 
would come the complete program for 
the entire university. He would be re- 
sponsible for the development of vari- 
ous types of programs. He should de- 
velop, among others, the following 
programs. 

1. Educate new employes as to their 
part in the safety program. 

. Guide maladjusted workers. 
Develop continued safety and 
health programs for all personnel. 

4. Provide facilities for first-aid and 
medical services. 
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5. Devise and carry out a system of 
inspection technics. 

6. Organize a system of reporting 
accidents. 

7. Supervise fire prevention. 

8. Establish the usage of personal 
protective equipment. 

9. Supervise the maintenance and 
use of various types of equipment. 

10. Improve work procedures. 

11. Select and purchase safety equip- 
ment. 

12. Administer a program of driver 
education and traffic safety. 

The safety director's job covers a 
wide area. He should be technically 
trained with specialized preparation 
in safety work. He should work di- 
rectly under the top administrative 
officers of the university, such as the 
president, vice president, and_busi- 
ness manager. 

Safety Committee Organization. 
This type of organization is adapt- 
able to institutions of higher learning 
which are too small to justify the em- 
ployment of a full-time safety director 
or in which the administrative officers 
prefer the work to be conducted 
jointly by members of the various de- 
partments. It offers the opportunity 
for an effective accident prevention 
program, since it gives the depart- 
ment heads an opportunity to present 
problems with which they have been 
in contact and express their opinions 
as to the remedies. A chairman acting 
in the capacity of a chief executive 
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can then place his official approval on 
any matters agreed upon by the com- 
mittee, and its decisions can be put 
into effect. 

Organization Combining Safety 
Director and Safety Committee. 
In this plan, the accident prevention 
program is usually conducted by a 


Poor housekeeping is a physical cause that contributes to accidents 
on the campus and in the shops. If oil is spilled, wipe it up immediately. 


safety department under the super- 
vision of a safety director who meets 
with other department heads on the 
safety committee for a discussion of 
mutual problems. 


PROCEDURES FOLLOWED 


If this plan is used, after the safety 
director has been appointed, the pro- 
cedures listed here usually follow in 
this order. 

1. Arrangements are made for the 
preparation of accident records and 
accident analysis. Charts and graphs 
can be used to indicate trends. 

2. Facilities for thorough investiga- 
tion of certain types of accidents are 
set up and procedures for accurately 
classifying accidents according to 
causes are established. 

3. A personnel training room is in- 
stituted, usually based on the confer- 
ence plan. 

4. First-aid facilities for all em- 
ployes are provided, and training takes 
place in the proper use of first-aid 
materials. 

5. Department functions are in- 
vestigated and arrangements are made 


for the purchase and distribution of 
necessary personal protective equip- 
ment and for instructional periods for 
all personnel regarding the proper use 
of the equipment. 

6. An inspection is made of all 
buildings and properties for layout and 
arrangement, guarding of machinery 





and equipment, housekeeping condi- 
tions, maintenance and handling of 
materials. 

The results obtained by the safety 
organization used on the college or 
university campus will be in direct 
proportion to the enthusiasm and in- 
terest of everyone concerned. A huge 
responsibility is placed upon those in- 
dividuals who are directly responsible 
for the accident prevention program. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY EDUCATION 


To alleviate many of the complex 
problems occurring on and around the 
campus by the influx of automobiles, 
it is advisable to institute some form 
of a traffic safety education program. 
Education is the most economical and 
humane method of promoting traffic 
safety. In addition to automobiles, 
this program should include safety 
rules for bicycles, motor scooters, and 
other powerized vehicles. 

In the development of this program 
it is essential that a code of vehicle 
regulations be established that will 
pertain to everyone affliated with the 
college or university. 
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SHOULD COLLEGES CARRY 
LIABILITY INSURANCE? 


O 











LAST MONTH WE DISCUSSED THE RE- 
cent Bradley University case’ in which 
it was held that a student, injured by a 
fall from a trapeze to be used in a 
college circus, could recover the amount 
of her claim, despite the fact that the 
courts of Illinois have for many years 
upheld the “trust fund” doctrine, i.e. 
that the funds of a charity must not be 
diverted from the charitable purpose 
for which they were given, even to 
compensate those injured by the negli- 
gence of the employes or agents of the 
charity. The court, although not will- 
ing to repudiate the trust fund doc- 
trine in its entirety, ruled that, since 
the institution was protected by a lia- 
bility insurance policy, settlement of 
the plaintiff's claim would not thereby 
result in an impairment of its trust 
fund assets. 

Your attention was directed to the 
fact that the courts of Tennessee, Colo- 
rado and Georgia have followed the 
same line of reasoning in their obvious 
desire to permit recovery, without com- 
plete repudiation of the long estab- 
lished trust fund doctrine of immunity, 
and that this doctrine, based upon a 
dictum of an English judge in 1846, 
has long since been renounced by the 
courts of England, Canada and New 
Zealand. However, it is still upheld 
in many jurisdictions in this country, 
although with increasing reluctance. 

The “implied waiver” doctrine is 
equally repugnant to many judges and 
legal scholars. This rule of law is based 
upon the fictitious assumption that the 
beneficiary of the charity has impliedly 
waived his right to recover from the 
charitable corporation if he should be 
negligently injured while receiving aid 
from the charity. Under this principle, 
a free patient in a hospital could not 
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*Moore v. Moyle et al., 92 N.E. (2d) 81 
(1950). 
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recover, whereas a pay patient or a 
guest, z.e. “strangers to the charity,” is 
permitted to recover in full. 

In January of this current year, the 
supreme court of Vermont* had before 
it for the first time this question of 
the liability of a charitable corporation 
for negligence. The opinion of the 
court discussed in detail the trust fund 
doctrine, the implied waiver or bene- 
ficiary doctrine, and the “public policy” 
doctrine, i.e. that the rights of the in- 
jured individual should be subservient 
to the interest of the general public in 
the preservation of the charitable insti- 
tution. After carefully weighing the 
merits and demerits of the various doc- 
trines, it rejected them all and ruled 
that in Vermont a charity is not en- 
titled to any exemption or immunity 
for injuries caused by negligence. 
Three* other states also have seen fit 
to impose unqualified liability upon 
charities. 

Ten‘ states still adhere to the rule of 
complete immunity for charitable cor- 
porations. In seven’ states “strangers 
to the charity” may recover, but the 
status of beneficiaries of the charity has 
not, as yet, been passed upon in these 


*Foster v. Roman Catholic Diocese of Ver- 
mont, 70A (2d) 230. 

*Minn.: Borwege v. City of Owatonna, 
251 N.W. 915 (1933). N. H.: Welch v». 
Fresbie Memorial Hospital, 9A (2d) 761 
(1939). N. Y.: Dillon v. Rockaway Beach 
Hospital, 30 N.E. (2d) 373 (1940). 

*Ark.: Arkansas Valley Co-op. Rural 
Electric Co. v. Elkin, 141 S.W. (2d) 538 
(1940). Kan.: Ratliffe ». Wesley Hospital, 
10P (2d) 859 (1932). Ky.: Emery r. 
Jewish Hospital, 236 S.W. 577 (1921). 
Md.: State v. Baltimore Eye, Ear & Throat 
Hospital, 1OA (2d) 612 (1940). Mass.: 
Zoulalian v. NE. Sanitarium, 119 NE. 
686 (1918). Mo.: Eads v. Y.M.C.A., 29 
S.W. (2d) 701 (1930). Ore.: Hill +. 
Pacific University, 121 P.901 (1912). Pa: 
Paterline v. Memorial Hospital, 247 F. 639 
(1918). S.C.: Vermillian ». Woman's 
College, 88 S.E. 649 (1916). Wis.: Wald- 
man v. Y.M.C.A., 277 N.E. 632 (1938). 





jurisdiction. In -13° states, strangers 
are permitted to recover, but recipients 
of the charity are denied relief. Seven? 
states apparently have no decisions 
regarding the rights of “strangers” to 
recover, but they have ruled that the 
charity is not liable to beneficiaries. 
The courts of Delaware, New Mexico 
and South Carolina have yet to face 
this problem. 

In the opinion of the majority of 
legal scholars, the rule of tort immunity 
for charities is out of step with the 
concepts of modern social justice. How- 
ever, three recent cases are illustrative 
of the strength and persistence of the 
time honored doctrine. A woman was 
injured at a football game at Southern 
Methodist University when _ over- 
crowded bleachers collapsed. The Texas 
supreme court*® refused to permit re- 
covery. A year later, the Texas court of 
appeals” followed this precedent in 
refusing to grant recovery to a young 
girl injured at a football game at Rice 
Institute. The supreme court of Mich- 
igan'® declined to grant relief to a 
woman injured in alighting from a 


Ala.: Carter v. Alabama Baptist Hospi- 
tal Board, 151 S.O. 62 (1933). Calif 
Humphrey's v. Boy Scouts of America, 139 
P. (2d) 941 (1943). Fla.: Nicholson v. 
Good Samaritan Hospital, 199 $.O. 344 
(1940). Ga.: Robertson v. Ex. Committee 
of Baptist Convention, 190 S.E. 432 (1937) 
Idaho: Henderson v. Twin Falls County, 
50 P. (2d) 597 (1935). N.D.: N. Dakota 

Grafton Deaconess Hospital, 23 N.W 
(2d) 247 (1946). Utah: Brigham Young 
University v. Lilly White 118 F. (2d) 836 
(1941). 

*Conn.: Cashman v. Meriden Hospital, 
169 A. 915 (1933). Ind.: St. Vincent's 
Hospital v. Stine, 147 N.E. 537 (1924). 
Iowa: Andrews v. Y.M.C.A., 284 N.W. 186 
(1939). La.: Lusk wv. U.S. Fidelity Guar- 
anty Co., 199 SO. 666 (1941). Mich: 
Bruce v. Henry Ford Hospital, 236 N.W. 
813 (1931). Neb.: Wright v. Salvation 
Army, 249 N.W. 549 (1933). NJ.: 
Bianchi v. South Park Presbyterian Church, 
8 A. (2d) 567 (1939). N.C.: Hendron 
v. Massey, 8 S.E. (2d) 914 (1941). Ohio 
Burgie v. Muench, 29 NE. (2d) 439 
(1940). R.L: By statute (1938). Tex.: 
Armendarez v. Hotel Dien, 145 S.W. 1030 
(1912). Va.: Hospital of Se. Vincent v. 
Thompson, 81 S.E. 13 (1914). Wash.: 
Heckman v. Sisters of Charity, 106 P. (2d) 
593 (1940). 

7Ariz.: Southern Methodist Hospital 1. 
Wilson, 46 P. (2d) 118 (1935). Me.: 
Jensen v. Maine Eye & Ear Infirmary, 78 
A. 898 (1910). Miss.: Mississippi Baptist 
Hospital v. Moore, 126 SO. 465 (1930). 
Mont.: Borgeas v. Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road, 236 P. 1069 (1925). Nev.: Bruce v. 
Y.M.C.A., 277 P. 798 (1929). W.Va.: 
Roberts 7. Ohio Valley General Hospital, 
127 S.E. 318 (1925). Wyo.: Bishop Ran- 
dall Hospital v. Hartly, 160 P. 385 (1916). 

*Southern Methodist University v. Clay- 
ton, 172 S.W. (2d) 197 (1943). 

*Scott et al. v. Rice Institute, 178 S.W. 
2d) 156 (1944). 

De Groot v. Edison Institute, 10 N.W 
(2d) 907 (1943). 
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horse drawn carriage at Greenfield Vil- 
lage, a museum of early American his- 
tory endowed by Henry Ford 

In view of the shifting currents of 
judicial opinion on this subject, many 
colleges carry liability insurance, even 
though the courts of their state do not 
hold charitable corporations ot full lia- 
bility for the negligence of employes 
and agents. In writing this coverage, 
most insurance companies, if requested 
at the time by the insured, will incor- 
porate into the policy an endorsement"? 


agreeing not to use the immunity of 
the charity as a defense if a claim or 
suit is brought against the insured. 
Without this endorsement, the insur- 
ance company need not pay the claim 
if the court should rule that the charity 
itself is not liable, even though the 
college may feel a moral obligation to 
see that the injured person is compen- 
sated. 


"See Fire, Casualty and Surety Bulletin, 
February 1940. National Underwriter Serv- 
ice, 420 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 





PRECOSTING MENUS 


is questionable practice 


DOROTHA L. FERREY 
North Bloomfield, Ohio 


SINCE FOOD COST IS SUCH AN IM- 
portant part of the budget, some col- 
leges try to cost menus before they 
use them. This can result in keeping 
the food cost down, but so many vari- 
ables are involved that I regard the 
practice as questionable.* 

Prices fluctuate so rapidly that 
menus, which have to be planned 
three weeks in advance, will show a 
great deal of variation on price alone. 
Figuring on the number served, either 
by chart or on past orders, the food 
service director can mo more than 
roughly predict what future orders 
will be. This is especially true in 
regard to men students who may buy 
meal tickets for a short space of time 
and then find they can eat at a fra- 
ternity house or else buy tickets at 
some downtown inn. In such instances 
a college may waste an appreciable 
amount of food. (The overhead is 
seldom, if ever, reduced so the cut will 
be on income alone. ) 

Since everyone has to be served at 
the same time in the dining halls and 
since employes are usually served be- 
fore the dining hall guests, it is diff- 
cult to use the controls on preparation 
to meet the demand that the commer- 
cial food establishment or a cafeteria 
can develop. 


_ “Martin, J.: Two Basic Steps in Precost- 
ing Menus. Col. & Univ. Bus. 9:48 (Sep- 
tember) 1950. 
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Unless the person who precosts the 
menus can give them out with specific 
directions as to the recipes to use, there 
may be wide variation in use of 
recipes. Add to this the waste of un- 
skilled cooks, and the costing is sub- 
ject to more inaccuracy. 

The buyer may have become con- 
fused on the unit of purchase as given 
the person who totaled the orders and 
ordered enough of an expensive item 
to make a thick sauce for a dessert 
when it had been costed as a garnish! 
Just such misunderstandings amount 
to dollar losses. 

Precosting means that a change in 
the menu results in loss of the pre- 
costing effort so far as each change 
is concerned. For imstance, a certain 
vegetable may not be available or it 
may be necessary to substitute a frozen 
or a canned item for a fresh one. 

Some business managers have so 
limited an understanding of food serv- 
ice accounting that they may make 
statements that completely mislead the 
person who does the costing. In one 
case, the person who did the costing 
noticed that detergents, other cleaning 
supplies, and paper goods were in- 
cluded in the food totals. He asked 
if they were considered a part of the 
food cost, pointing out that they were 
a part of the totals that would have a 
percentage added to them as a food 
service charge in what would be the 


normal accounting procedure. The 
answer was No. Naturally he did not 
include these in the totals for his own 
costing. 

Months later, however, when he was 
able to find out what the administra- 
tion office had as its food cost for cer- 
tain days, there was a greater variation 
than that warranted by the foregoing 
variables. He finally found out, by 
checking with a bookkeeper in the 
business office, that detergents, other 
cleaning items, paper supplies, and 
candles had been continued through as 
food costs. 

If the business manager wishes really 
to set up his records so that he will 
have a true food cost, there should 
be storage areas for the items that 
are not food and, if the accounting 
is to be handled on the same total 
sheet, there should be added another 
perforated section to the total day's 
orders form. 

In an efficient operation, these total 
sheets are ready only a day or so after 
the food has been served. Is it not 
better for the food service director 
to use this actual cost as it will be fig- 
ured by the business office? Then, she 
can check expenditures against allow- 
ance and plan for the future accord- 
ingly. This would cut out much 
repetition of work, such as copying 
all the prices, if she cannot work at 
a time when she can have access to 
the perpetual inventory. 

There are instances in which pre- 
costing is essential. Special events, 
for example, involve goods that are 
not commonly used; in most Cases, 
they require additional personnel or 
the regular meals suffer, and extra 
planning, supervision and operating 
expenses. A file of such information 
will reduce the work on such events 
in the future and will increase the 
accuracy of future estimates. More- 
over, complete records of special 
events, if properly filed, will be of 
unlimited value to a new dietitian or 
manager. These records will help con- 
trol food, the number of additional 
personnel needed, and the hours of 
work by showing the specific hours 
workers should report on the job and 
the most efficient way of handling the 
equipment. 

Accurate inventories of party equip- 
ment with the exact place of storage 
also will save hours of labor as well 
as those last-minute discoveries that 
the breakage has been so great that 
the supply is not sufficient to serve 
the party. 
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SNACK BAR BUSINESS IS BRISK 


IF YOU CAN VISUALIZE THE PROB- 
lems in feeding an army of 1,000,000 
men, in some measure you have com- 
prehended the magnitude of food serv- 
ice operations of the 1800 colleges, 
universities and residential academies 
of this country. This is only one of 
the interesting items of information 
resulting from the 1950 food service 
survey conducted by COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 

A complicated questionnaire con- 
sisting of 19 major questions and many 
minor or subordinate inquiries was 
directed to college food service direc- 
tors in late spring. Answers were re- 
ceived from 152 colleges from all 
parts of the United States, ranging in 
size of enrollment from a low of less 
than 100 students to a high of 30,000. 
Total enrollment represented by the 
institutions reporting was 406,658, or 
approximately 16 per cent of the na- 
tion’s college enrollment. 


CONTROLLING COSTS 


The first question in the survey 
asked food service directors what they 
are doing to control operational costs 
in the face of fluctuating raw food 
and labor costs. In response to this 
inquiry, 48 per cent of the directors 
state that restriction of menu choices 
is their major weapon. Control of 
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labor costs by the installation of labor 
saving machinery is the second most 
frequently mentioned approach to con- 
trolling costs, with 43 per cent re- 
porting that they are installing or have 
installed labor saving equipment. 

Purchase of less expensive food- 
stuffs is reported by a large number 
of the respondents as another technic 
in reducing costs. Others report that 
they have changed the size of portions, 
eliminated “extra helpings,” or made 
a change in the type of meal service. 

In attempting to discover the char- 
acter of the daily meal load in college 
operated facilities during the regular 
school year, we find that luncheon is 
served to more students than is any 
other meal, with 38 per cent of the 
meals served being lunches, 35 per 
cent dinners, and 27 per cent break- 
fasts. This is due in part to the fact 
that many institutions do not house 
their students and for that reason have 
their heavy load at noon with com- 
muting students patronizing their food 
service facilities. 

Queried as to the total number of 
students fed daily in all college oper- 
ated facilities, food service directors 
report a total of 189,992 students 
served, which amounts to more than 
40 per cent of the students enrolled 
in the 152 colleges covered in this 





The FOOD 


survey. Projecting this figure nation- 
ally, we discover that 1,000,000 stu- 
dents are being fed daily in college 
food service facilities. In the smaller 
colleges, entirely residential in char- 
acter as far as the student body is 
concerned, the percentage of students 
served meals is in excess of 90 per 
cent. 

Because of the heavy demand for 
food service facilities, more than 32 
per cent of the colleges report that 
they are planning to expand their 
present food service operations. The 
total estimated cost for these institu- 
tions planning expansion is $5,584,000. 

Only a small percentage report any 
change in board charges last year. This 
is in marked contrast to the previous 
food service survey conducted by COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, 
which revealed that board charges had 
been increased approximately 12 per 
cent in all colleges. In view of the 
fact that the current food service sur- 
vey was conducted prior to the war 
in Korea, it is difficult to estimate what 
changes may be made during the 1950- 
51 academic year because of an in- 
crease in raw food costs. 


ENORMOUS BUSINESS 


As one studies food service opera- 
tions in colleges, it becomes evident 
that it is “big business.” Of the col- 
leges covered in the survey, 133 of 
them report that they spent $3,365,976 
for raw food; 122 report that they pur- 
chased $2,563,940 worth of food serv- 
ice equipment during the last year. 
Though all of them do not operate 
snack bars, 78 colleges report a total 
dollar volume for this type of service 
amounting to $2,973,251, with a total 
of 136 snack bars in operation. In 
this type of service both labor and 
raw food costs are higher than in 
regular residence hall dining rooms 
or cafeterias. 

One reason that costs may be higher, 
in relation to food sold, is that most 
snack bars appear to have an inade- 
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quate system of cash control. In only 
one-third of the snack bars are items 
paid for at a single cashier's station; 
most of them report that all employes 
accept cash from customers. This rep- 
resents not only poor control but a 
low standard of sanitation. 

In an attempt to discover an aver- 
age work week, food service directors 
were queried as to how many days a 
week their employes work, and also 
the number of hours they work. It is 
evident from the 152 colleges surveyed 
that 6 or 6! days is the work week 
and that the 48 hour week is the 
most prevalent practice. Fourteen col- 
leges report a 5 day week; 19 colleges, 
a 54 day week; 108 colleges, a 6 or 
64 day week; nine colleges, a 7 day 
week. Two colleges did not answer 
the question. In regard to hours, four 
colleges report 35 to 39 hours per 
work week; 51, 40 to 44 hours; 86, 
48 hours. Two colleges confess to a 
60 hour week; one, a 70 hour week, 
and one, a 79 hour week! 


MAJORITY NOT UNIONIZED 


An attempt was made to determine 
if college food service operations are 
highly unionized, but only six of the 
colleges mention unionized food serv- 
ice employes. Two colleges did not 
answer this question, and the 144 
other institutions report no unioniza- 
tion. 

In analyzing wage schedules, it was 
difficult to determine what effect geo- 
graphical location or size of institu- 
tion has on the wages paid. A slight 
differential is noted between the wages 
paid to personnel in dining rooms 
where more than 200 persons per meal 
are served and those in small din- 
ing rooms where seating and serving 
Capacity is less than 200 students. In 
the larger institutions there is a tend- 
ency for a higher wage schedule, but 
not appreciably so. Most of the col- 
leges include meals as part of the 
compensation for food service per- 
sonnel. 
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Investigation as to the type of work 
performed by students reveals that 
men students are utilized for dish- 
washing oftener than for any other 
job in the kitchen. Of the 152 col- 
leges surveyed, 109 use men as dish- 
washers, 83 hire them for serving or 
dishing food, 76 employ them as wait- 
ers, and 45 assign them to soda foun- 
tains. As to women students, 72 of 
the colleges use them as waitresses, 79, 
for serving or dishing food, 28, in 
snack bars, and 43, as dishwashers. 

When analyzing the size of a food 
service department in relation to the 
student enrollment, colleges report as 
follows: Under 100 enrollment, 4 full- 
time employes; 100 to 250 enrollment, 
an average of 13 full-time staff mem- 
bers; 251 to 500 enrollment, 10 full- 
time employes; 501 to 1000 enroll- 
ment, 14 full-time employes; 1001 to 
2500 enrollment, 25 full-time em- 
ployes; 2501 to 5000 enrollment, 57 
full-time employes; more than 5000 
enrollment, an average staff of 120 
full-time employes. 

It is difficult to arrive at any valid 
conclusion in regard to the relative 
number of students on the pay roll. 
This seems to depend a great deal on 
the philosophy of the institution as 
far as its scholarships or grants-in-aid 
are concerned. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of institutions declare that selec- 
tion of student employes is on the 
basis “of need,” though others men- 
tion “scholarship” and “willingness to 
work.” 

Unfortunately, college food service 
directors do not appear to have de- 
voted much time to training student 
employes. Only 48 colleges report an 
organized training program for stu- 
dent employes; the other 104 institu- 
tions answering this questionnaire ap- 
parently work on a hit-and-miss basis 
in regard to student training. 

Wages for student employes ranged 
from 50 to 75 cents an hour, with 
several institutions paying a higher 
rate to dishwashers because of the dis- 


agreeable nature of the work. Some 
institutions permit the student to re- 
ceive his meals free but make no pro- 
vision for remuneration on the basis 
of wages or salary. A majority of the 
institutions limit the number of hours 
of work or the amount that a student 
may earn in order to protect his aca- 
demic performance. 

In determining food costs, the food 
service director in the main appears 
to keep his or her raw food costs below 
60 per cent, with 50 per cent appear- 
ing to be the norm. Labor costs in 
general are under 30 per cent of the 
expense dollar, which leaves 20 per 
cent for overhead, supplies, fuel, re- 
pairs and laundry. The large colleges 
maintained a better control of raw 
food costs, probably because of the 
time and personnel devoted to this 
factor in their food service operations. 


FROZEN FOODS POPULAR 


Because of the rapid growth in the 
field of frozen foods, an attempt was 
made to discover what colleges are 
doing in regard to this commodity. A 
substantial majority, 104 colleges, as- 
sert that they now have frozen food 
storage, and of those not having such 
facilities 31 colleges plan to add such 
equipment in the near future. Another 
43 colleges are planning to expand 
their purchase of frozen foods during 
the coming year. 

Frozen fish is the top ranking frozen 
food item in relation to the total vol- 
ume of food purchased in that food 
category. In other words, if fish was 
purchased it was almost always frozen 
fish. Frozen fruit juice is extremely 
popular, as are frozen vegetables. In- 
creasingly more frozen poultry and 
meat are being purchased by the col- 
leges. As yet, frozen bakery goods do 
not constitute much volume as far as 
college buying is concerned. 

This year’s survey again reveals that 
in many institutions the college food 
service should be operated on a more 
business-like basis. An alarming num- 
ber of food service directors failed to 
provide adequate data relative to raw 
food costs, which would seem to indi- 
cate that they are not aware of actual 
raw food costs. It is encouraging to 
note that several institutions, however, 
could report raw food cost percentages 
carried out four decimal places. Col- 
leges should not maintain food service 
as a subsidy item, but they may be 
doing that very thing if they don’t 
do a better job of maintaining cost 
records. 
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MENU SUGGESTIONS from the students 


° 


THE FOOD SERVICE AT KNOX COL- 
lege is planned to please as many 
students as possible. Although in mass 
feeding it is not possible to please 
everyone all the time, we formulated 
a questionnaire to find out how ex- 
isting conditions could be improved. 
No statistical analysis was made of 
the survey since the primary purpose 
was to aid in better meal planning and 
service. 

Because it was the first exposure 
of Knox students to a survey in this 
field, the questionnaire was made as 
brief as was possible and still give 
adequate coverage so that the results 
would be valuable. Foods that are 
too expensive for the budget or that 
the staff knows the students particu- 
larly like or dislike were not included 
in the survey. 

The questionnaire consisted of six 
and a half pages of stencil duplicated 
material. The first page gave general 
information as to what the survey was 
and directions for filling it in and 
returning it. A statement from the 
also was included to en- 
courage the boarders to feel free to 
come to the dietitians to register spe- 
cific complaints or suggestions. 

The second page consisted of com- 
pletion and multiple choice state- 
ments on favorite foods, foods served 
too often, meal service, and social at- 


dietitians 
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mosphere in the dining room. Pages 
three to six that the 
boarder checked as to liking excep- 
tionally well, liking fairly well, not 
liking but willing to eat 
served, or wouldn't eat. 


listed foods 


because 


The food service on which the sur- 
vey based 
and a women’s dining hall. 


was consists of a men’s 
Because 
women's 
dining hall, approximately one-fifth of 
the students at the men’s dining hall 


are women. Approximately 400 ques- 


there is not room in the 


tionnaires were distributed, with a 56 
per cent return. 


STUDENTS SHOW INTEREST 


The general attitude of the students 
toward the survey was good. Most of 
them showed a great deal of interest 
in the results and few unreasonable 
replies were received. In general, they 
displayed an awareness of mass feed- 
ing problems and, too, of the budget. 

The most direct change in the food 
service as a result of the survey was 
in menus—either in ways of prepar- 
ing and serving the food or in the 
food service. direct 
result of the survey was a follow-up 
questionnaire prepared by the faculty 
head of the men’s residence hall on 


actual Another 





measures or methods of improving the 
social atmosphere in the men’s dining 
room. 

service is used for 
the students 


leaving when they are through eat- 


Family style 


lunch and dinner, with 


ing. Because many students were in 
a rush to leave the dining room, the 
atmosphere was hurried rather than 
relaxing. As a result, the waiters were 
rushed and neglected proper service at 
times. From alternatives, the 
suggestion requiring everyone to re- 
main in the dining room for a mini- 
mum period was put into effect. Al- 
though there was considerable agita- 


seven 


tion at the time of the questionnaire, 
not one complaint from a student has 
come to the staff since 
been in force. 

Another 


the rule has 


food survey is being 
planned to follow next Christmas va- 
that 


had 


new students 
months to be- 
come acquainted with the food service. 
Results from each hall will be tabu- 
lated separately for faculty, student 
employes, and boarders, as well as for 
men and women students. 


cation. By time, 


will have three 


From our first survey it was found 
that the women wanted heavier break- 
fasts while the men wanted more meat 
for breakfast and a later serving hour. 

Forty per cent of the men thought 
ham was served often enough and 41 
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per cent not often enough, while 70 
per cent of the women wanted less 
ham. It was being served once a week 
for dinner and once for breakfast. 

For lunches, the opinion was about 
equal in each dining hall for heavier 
or lighter lunches, more or less cas- 
seroles, and more or less variety. The 
majority preferred frozen vegetables. 
Forty-three per cent thought ice cream 
was served often enough; 50 per cent 
thought it was not served often 
enough. Ice cream is now being 
served two to three times a week. 

Ninety-three per cent preferred 
salad dressing served separately from 
the salad. Sixty-three per cent drank 
milk for three meals, 22 per cent for 
two meals. 

For breakfast, bacon was the best 
liked meat; scrambled was the favorite 
method of preparation for eggs; and 
cinnamon toast was well liked by all 
dining hall boarders. The degree of 
preference for breakfast menus was 
similar for men and women. 

Twenty-five per cent of the men 
and 53 per cent of the women liked 
chow mein exceptionally well. Egg 
dishes for lunch seemed definitely 
taboo in both dining halls. Sandwiches 
were universally liked. Seventy-four 
per cent of the women liked chili, 
while only 40 per cent of the men 
liked it exceptionally well. Liver and 
fish were very unpopular, although a 
few requests for each were received. 
Although nutritionally essential, these 
foods are served only about once a 
quarter. There seems to be no point 
in serving food that goes into the 
garbage can. 

In general, the women liked a 
greater number and variety of foods 
than did the men. The student em- 
ploye reaction was a good gauge of 
boarder preference. The men wanted 
meat, potatoes and pie and were not 
interested in new dishes. However, 
it is felt that food and food service 
are parts of the students’ education 
and, therefore, new foods and new 
preparations are introduced occasion- 
ally. There are many more complaints 
and much dissatisfaction during ex- 
amination periods, just before vaca- 
tion, and during particularly busy 
times for the students. 

Discounting the .valid suggestions 
for menus, meal service, and meal 
preparation, we feel that a change 
of attitude toward the food served was 
accomplished by giving the boarders 
a voice in planning their food and 
service. Comments from the students 
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FOODS KNOX COLLEGE STUDENTS LIKE AND DISLIKE 
Foods Requested to Be Served Oftener 


FOODS MEN 

Meat Ham, beef, chicken 
Vegetable Peas, corn, green beans 
Fruit Oranges, bananas, peaches 
Dessert Pie, ice cream, cake 

For 


Breakfast Pancakes, eggs, meat 


WOMEN 
Roast beef, chicken, veal 
Peas, corn, green beans 
Bananas, peaches, oranges 
Ice cream, pie, cake 


Eggs, hot cereal, pancakes, bacon 


Foods Served Too Often 


FOODS MEN 


Meat Pork, beef, spareribs 
Vegetable Potatoes, spinach, cabbage 
Fruit Apples 


Salad Coleslaw 
Dessert Cake, fruit 
For 


Breakfast Eggs, pancakes 


WOMEN 
Ham, pork, spareribs 
Broccoli, brussels sprouts, sweet 
potatoes 
Apples, fruit bowl, grapefruit 
Gelatin, coleslaw 
Cake, fruit, date torte 
Rolls, toast, eggs 


Favorite Foods 


WOMEN 


Chiliburgers, sandwiches, chili 

Beef, chicken, hamburgers 

Peas, corn, beans 

Fruit, tossed, pear and grated 
cheese 


Oatmeal 


Rice Krispies 


Most Disliked 


FOODS MEN 
Luncheon 

Dish Hamburgers, beef stew 
Meat Ham, beef, chicken 
Vegetable Peas, corn, lima beans 
Salad Fruit, lettuce, tossed 
Hot 

Cereal Oatmeal 

Cold 

Cereal Corn flakes 

FOODS MEN 


WOMEN 


Vegetable Parsnips, turnips, saverkraut, as- Eggplant, parsnips, turnips, mixed 


paragus, beets, brussels sprouts, 


vegetables, saverkraut, squash 


cabbage, cauliflower, eggplant, 


spinach 


Salad Carrot and raisin, cranberry rel- Cranberry relish, red bean 
ish, carrot and cabbage, red 


bean, vegetable gelatin 


Dessert Rice Krispie squares, raisin pie, Raisin pie, mincemeat pie, bread, 
mincemeat pie, bread, date, rice date and rice puddings 
puddings 

Luncheon 

Dish Chipped beef, noodle dishes, Saverkraut and wieners, fritters, 
corned beef corned beef and cabbage 
Best Liked 

FOODS MEN WOMEN 

Salad Banana, citrus, potato, relishes, Applesauce, Waldorf, banana, cot- 
sherbet, tossed tage cheese, fruit gelatin, citrus, 

potato, relish, tossed, tuna, 
sherbet 

Dessert Angel food cake, chocolate cake, Banana-nut cake, angel food cake, 


fruit shortcake, brownies, but- 
terscotch square, banana cream 


chocolate cake, shortcake, ice- 
box cookies, brownies, oatmeal 


pie, lemon pie, butterscotch and cookies 


chocelate puddings 


have always been encouraged, and the 
dietitians take advantage of every op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
them. After the survey conversations 
with the students invariably ended 


with “You can't please everyone.” 
Knox students, as in most colleges, 
come from a wide diversity of back- 
grounds; by this survey it is believed 
the majority opinion was found. 
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Review Segregation Cases . . . New Tuition Plan at Western Reserve . . . Cut Courses 


in Loyalty Oath Dispute . . . Take Action in Emergency Defense Program .. . A.C.E. 


Reviews International Situation . . . Invites Political Parties to Meet on Campus 





Negroes Gain in Efforts 
to Breach Segregation 
Line in Universities 

ATLANTA, GA.—A recent article in 
the New York Times reviewed recent 
developments in the efforts of Negroes 
to eliminate segregation policies in 
effect in colleges and universities 
throughout most of the South. As has 
been previously reported, the Univer- 
sity of Texas and the University of 
Oklahoma have been directed by the 
United States Supreme Court to ac- 
cept the registration of students who 
apply for graduate study. It was re- 
ported that of all the Southern States, 
Kentucky has done the most to accept 
the letter and spirit of previous Su- 
preme Court rulings. The University 
of Kentucky had 63 Negroes enrolled 
as summer students and 12 are ex- 
pected to enter on a regular basis 
this fall, including nine carry-overs 
from last year. 

Berea College, Berea, Ky., is plan- 
ning to admit two Negroes this fall, 
and University of Louisville trustees 
voted last spring to admit Negroes to 
all graduate schools this coming school 
year, and to admit them as under- 
graduates in the schools of music and 
engineering. Freshmen classes in the 
medical and dental schools were filled 
before the trustees acted. Under pres- 
ent plans, Louisville Municipal Col- 
lege, the Negro branch of the 
university, will close in 1951 and ail 
undergraduates will enter the Univer- 
sity of Louisville. There are currently 
374 students at Louisville Municipal 
College. 

The situation at other state univer- 
sities is as follows: 

North Carolina—Two Negroes have 
filed suit for entry into the University 
of North Carolina's law school and 
six other Negroes have joined the 
complaint. 

Maryland—The law school at the 
University of Maryland has been ad- 
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mitting Negro students since 1935, 
but there is now a case pending by 
Esther McCready, who applied for ad- 
mission to the school of nursing. The 
Maryland court of appeals ruled that 
she should be admitted and the case 
is now heading for the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Louisiana—Twelve Negroes applied 
on July 6 for admission to the Louisi- 
ana State University. Their bids were 
rejected. 

Florida—Five Negroes sought ad- 
mission to the University of Florida 
and now have filed court suits as a 
result of rejection. 

Arkansas—There have been five 
Negroes at the university law school 
for the last two years. Two have been 
in the medical school at Little Rock. 

Missouri—-One Negro graduate stu- 
dent is at the state university at Co- 
lumbia and two are at the School of 
Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla. Their 
admission was ordered in a court suit 
which Missouri university officials said 
they would not contest. 


Pay-as-You-Go Tuition 
Plan at Western Reserve 
CLEVELAND. — Western Reserve 
University, through an announcement 
by Dr. John S. Millis, president, has 
initiated a new tuition policy which 
is essentially a pay-as-you-go plan. 
The new policy requires a minimum 
deposit of 25 per cent of the tuition 
at the time of registration. The bal- 
ance of the tuition may be divided 
into one, two or three installments, 
due in 30, 60 or 90 days, respectively. 
The plan was adopted by the ad- 
ministrative officials after considerable 
study and research. It was the con- 
viction of administrators that the in- 
creased cost of living presented a 
challenge to present-day education and 
that the pay-as-you-go plan would 
make it possible for many additional 
persons to receive a.college education. 


48 Courses Dropped 
in Loyalty Oath 


Controversy at U.C. 
BERKELEY, CALIF.— Robert G. 
Sproul, president of the University of 
California, recently circulated a notice 
among department heads that no teach- 
ing is to be done by nonsigners of 
a special non-Communist statement. 
This notice applies particularly to 
26 faculty members, 18 of whom are 
parties to a court action aimed at forc- 
ing the board of regents to retain them 
on the pay roll. The suit will be argued 
in November or December before the 
state court of appeal at Sacramento. 
The ruled that the 
regents should take no action toward 


court recently 


discharging the petitioners pending 
None of 


the nonsigners has received any salary 


final outcome of their suit. 


since June 30, the end of the last 
academic year. 

As a result of the ruling denying 
of the non-Communist 
statement the privilege of teaching, 
eliminated 48 


nonsigners 


the has 


courses from its curriculum because of 


university 


the loyalty oath controversy. Most of 
these courses had been taught by the 
faculty members who refused to sign 
the non-Communist statement, and the 
heads of the departments involved 
have been unable to find qualified per- 
sonnel to replace them. 


Army Boosts R.O.T.C. 
in 39 Midwest Colleges 


CHICAGO.—According to an an- 
nouncement by Sth army headquarters, 
the number of men in reserve officers 
training corps units in 39 colleges and 
universities, located in 13 states, will 
be increased 56 per cent this fall. 

The announcement stated that this 
increase was authorized to meet the 
army's new need for commissioned 
officers and that on a nationwide basis 


the army is seeking to raise the total 
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number of students in advanced 
R.O.T.C. units from 25,000 to 34,500, 
and of those in two-year basic 
R.O.T.C. training courses from 95,000 
to 120,000. In the 5th army area, pre- 
liminary enrollment figures indicate 
that 34,000 cadets will be taking 
R.O.T.C. training in the Midwest. Of 
this number, 7675 are expected to re- 
ceive advanced training in the senior 
units. This represents an increase of 
2225 in the advanced courses and 10.- 
000 in basic training. 


ASPHALT TILE FLOORS 


A 


CLEANS CLEANER! 


Students Ask End of 
Racial Segregation 


MANHATTAN, KAN.—The annual 
student planning conference, which 
precedes fall enrollment at Kansas 
State College, approved a recommenda- 
tion that racial segregation be abol- 
ished in college residence halls. 

The proposal grew out of three days 
of committee meetings attended by 
170 students and was adopted by a 
general assembly for submission to 
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the administration of the college. The 
group also recommended that the col- 
lege administrative procedures be re- 
organized to allow students a voice 
equal to the faculty in matters con- 
cerning them. Seventy per cent of 
the recommendations from previous 
student conferences have been adopted 
by the college administration. 


Recommends Emergency 
Contributions to 
Defense Program 
WASHINGTON, D.C—At the Na- 
tional Conference for Mobilization of 
Education, the committee on priorities 
and allocations of critical materials, 
under the chairmanship of Bert C. 
Ahrens, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Buy- 
ers, recommended, as a result of a 
study of current conditions, the fol- 
lowing actions relative to higher edu- 
cation: (1) the creation of a mandatory 
system of allocations to manufacturers 
with education, health and local gov- 
ernment preferred second only to direct 
production for defense; (2) that the 
consuming units of these three func- 
tions be implemented with an auto- 
matic priority on manufacturers’ out- 
put second only to that of the armed 
services; (3) that the government take 
immediate steps to eliminate the gray 
market in critical materials which not 
only creates shortages for educational 
consumers but also increases prices 
many fold; (4) that the government 
study the shift of student populations 
that has occurred in recent years and 
is bound to continue to occur im a 
defense emergency, and (5) that in 
all phases of the planning and admin- 
istration of an allocations and priori- 
ties system the governmental agencies 
make constant and practical use of 
qualified consultants from the schools, 
colleges and universities, as well as 
from industry. 


Cornell Outlines Plan 

for War Preparedness 
ITHACA, N.Y.—Cornell University 
officials announced that a blueprint 
for mobilization of its facilities and 
staff toward service in the international 
crisis has been initiated and progress 
made toward completion of the pro- 
gram. 
| Dr. Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, acting 
| president, reported that inventories of 
the university's resources are near com- 
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Arno Elementary School, Allen Park: ( Michigan, 

floods interiors and classrooms with free, daylight—con- 
and directed by Insulux Glass Blocks» ave M. 

Associates cre the architects. 





w this Arno W Seanrobt is efficiently daylighted yet 
~ no harsh contrasts, no eye-straining glare. Tack 
_ « boords and black boards are clearly visible in detail. 














Above, left, light beam passing through clear glass. Below, see 
how child near ordinary winddw gets harsh brightness and 
glare, others suffer from high degree of contrast, need overhead 
light. Above, right, light beam striking Insulux Glass Block 
No. 363. See how built-in prisms route light UP, and spread it. 
Below, result is even, diffused light over all parts of classroom. 
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Lighting authorities now definitely agree that good seeing 
conditions depend more on light quality than on light quantity. 

“Quality lighting’’ exists when glare and contrast are reduced 
to a minimum and light is evenly distributed all over a room. 


Your school can easily have ‘quality lighting.” By use of entirely 
new daylight optical principles, Insulux Glass Block Number 363 
eliminates bright, glaring harshness, provides even, diffused day- 
light for all the children in classroom. (See diagram at left.) 


Through this great and basic advance in glass block design; 
Insulux Fenestration can actually capture and properly use sunlight 
when the sun is at what up to now was thought “‘useless’’ angles. 


Send for the new 24-page free booklet, “Better Light for Our 
Children.” For help in planning and using Insulux Fenestration in 
your school, our Daylight Engineering Laboratory and Staff are at 
your service. Write: 





Daylight Engineering Laboratory, Dept.CU 10, Box 1035, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. (Insulux Division, American Structural \6LASS 
Products Company, subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Company) 


INSULU X FEenesTRATION SYSTEM 
—— by the pioneers of Daylight Engineering 








pletion and that faculty committees 
are at work to determine how various 
elements can be adapted to military 
training programs, special research or 
other activities supporting war pre- 
paredness. 

A faculty defense coordinating coun- 
cil committee will be responsible for 
suggesting to the administration and 
the trustees the manner in which gov- 
ernment programs could be built 
around the university's extensive list 
of educational and research projects, 


“MULTI-CLEAN... 






says A. A. Fowler, 
Building and Grounds Sup’t 
at Macalester college. 


Enrollment at Macalester 
in St. Paul is more than 
triple pre-war levels. Floors 
get more than tripled use. 
But MULTI-CLEAN floor 
machines, 


industrial vac- 


LETTER 


uums and supplies enable 
Mr. Fowler to protect and 
keep the floors clean and 
bright. 


such as accelerated courses in foreign 
languages, research in aerial photog- 
raphy, nuclear physics, and virus dis- 
eases of animals, and other activities. 

Recommendations of the defense 
coordinating council concerning large- 
scale training programs will be based 
largely on an inventory of physical fa- 
cilities and special skills of the staff. 
The survey includes information about 
classrooms and laboratories and facili- 
ties for physical education, housing, 
feeding, medical and health services. 


MULTI-CLEAN protects and beautifies old maple floor 
in halls of Macalester’s Old Main. 


READ WHAT MR. FOWLER SAID IN A 


TO MULTI-CLEAN: 





‘“‘MULTI-CLEAN provides the answer 
to all our floor problems. We use MULTI- 
CLEAN products on wood, concrete, 


terrazzo, asphalt tile, linoleum and other 









MULTI-CLEAN machine and floor finishes 
protect heovily traveled book store floor. } 





composition floors, and are more than 
satisfied with the results. 


The MULTI-CLEAN floor machines 
and vacuums are indispensable for our 
cleaning and maintenance requirements:’ 


The MULTI-CLEAN equipment, supplies and 
method can help you solve ALL of YOUR floor 
problems. Our nation-wide distribution or- 
ganization can give you quick and efficient 
service. 


WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION 


MULTI-CLEAN Products, Inc. 

2277 FORD PARKWAY 
Gentlemen: Please advise me on maintenance of the 
following types of floors: . 


DEPT. 22C 
ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


A.C.E. Meets to Review 
Effect of International 


Situation on Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C—The Ameri- 
can Council on Education staged a 
conference here on “higher education 
in the national service” on October 6 
and 7 for the purpose of reviewing 
the current international situation and 
the effect it has on colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Appearing on the program as lead- 
ers of the conference were Raymond 
Walters, president of the University 
of Cincinnati, who spoke on “Rela- 
tionships of the Federal Government 
and Higher Education,” and Edmund 
E. Day, president emeritus, Cornell 
University, who reviewed “The Long- 
Range Role of Higher Education.” 

Consideration was given to emer- 
gency service of higher education by 
speakers from the Department of De- 
fense and the research and develop- 
ment board of the federal government. 
In addition, Robert L. Clark, director, 
manpower office, National Security Re- 
sources Board, Eari J. McGrath, com- 
missioner, U.S. Office of Education, 
and Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, di- 
rector, selective service system, par- 
ticipated as featured speakers. 

The conference was concluded with 
an address by George F. Zook, presi- 
dent, American Council on Education, 
on the subject of “The Challenge of 
the Future to Higher Education.” 


Federation of C.U.B.O. 
Contingent on Approval 
of Regional Groups 

CHICAGO.—At a September meeting 
of representatives of College and Uni- 
versity Business Officer Associations, 
action was taken toward implementing 
the establishment of a federation of 
those associations. 

Discussion at the two-day sessions 
was centered on the drafting of a 
statement of objectives and a suggested 
program of action. The organization 
of a federation was contingent on the 
approval by members of the various 
regional associations, and representa- 
tives from the associations at the pre- 
liminary meeting are to report the de- 
liberations to their respective associa- 
tions for study. 

Those in attendance at the prelim- 
inary federation meeting urged early 
consideration of the statement of ob- 
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NIAGARA FALLS 
PRODUCT 








ee e new idea in cereal service! 
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Lowest cost per soming 





2 ; eo You serve just one biscuit of 
he shredded wheat in NABISCO's 
new individual service package. At about 2¢ per serv- 
ing it costs you less to buy and serve than any pack- 
age of two biscuits! 


RK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKEKEKKEEESR 


Soave sugan and cheamtoo 


Most people tend to use much 
more cream and sugar for two 
biscuits—especially when they eat them one at a 
time. With NABISCO’s new package, only the usual 
amount is used. That’s another important saving! 
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A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL Biscuit company NATIONAL 


BISCUIT COMPANY, Dept. 3 





Each one-biscuit serving weighs just 
one ounce—the amount most people 
eat at home, and the amount the government recom- 
mends. Why serve more, when it’s usually wasted? 
No leftovers! 
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BKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKKKKEKKEKKEER 


Serve the large shredded wheat that 
is preferred in your patrons’ homes! 
NABISCO has the right product, in the right-size por- 
tion, in the right package, and at the lowest cost per 
serving. Better stock up now! 





KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKER 


S, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet “Around the clock with NABISCO.” 


Name — 
Organization... 
® 


Address 


Title 








con City State.. 
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jectives for the proposed federation in 
order that business officers of higher 
education might be able to move 
quickly in meeting the challenges pre- 
sented to them by a recent turn of 
world events. All associations were 
represented by their presidents and sec- 
retary-treasurers, with the exception of 
the Western Association of College 
and University Business Officers, which 
was represented by Secretary-Treasurer 
James M. Miller. Elton D. Phillips, 
University of Southern California, was 





KUMFORT 


not present. Luther H. Foster Jr. of 
Tuskegee Institute represented the 
American Association of College and 
University Business Officers in the ab- 
sence of its president, W. A. Hamil- 
ton. 


It is anticipated that another meet- 
ing of the preliminary group will be 
held some time next spring, after the 
regional business officer associations 
have had an opportunity to study the 
statement of objectives developed at 
the Chicago meeting. 


in the MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 














UNION BUILDING, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


RASTETTER CHAIRS That Fold are shown 


here in the Michigan State Union Building 
meeting rooms and banquet hall. These beau- 
tifully styled chairs enhance the beauty and 
comfort of this fine club building. Solid Kum- 
fort Chairs That Fold in Wood or Magnesium 
are used in auditoriums, dining rooms, card 
rooms, guest rooms, or wherever comfortable 





and stylish chairs are needed. They are easily 
moved from place to place and stack com- 
pactly for storage. Sturdily built for years of 
service. Write for more information. 










MODEL 426 


FURNITURE 


THAT FOLDS 1326 WALL STREET FORT WAYNE 
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Ohio State Offers 
Campus Facilities for 
Political Meetings 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—In order to 


qualify the position of Ohio State Uni- 
versity relative to the appearance of 
political candidates on the campus, 
Howard L. Bevis, president, addressed 
a communication to the attention of 
the state chairmen of the Democratic 
and Republican parties of Ohio, in 
which he stated the policy of the in- 
stitution as follows: 

Under of the board 
of trustees of Ohio State University, 
each of the political parties, the names 
of whose candidates will appear on the 
official ballot at the coming November 
election, may, if it chooses, hold a 
meeting or meetings on the campus of 
the Ohio State University on one day 
prior to the day of election. Such 
meetings shall be open to members of 
the faculty, the student body, and the 
general public. The university will 
provide space and other facilities for 
such meetings but shall have no other 
control over or responsibility for them. 
The chairman of each political party 
availing itself of this offer shall be 
wholly responsible for the arrange- 
ment of the programs, the selection of 
speakers, and details of the meetings. 
The university shall have no respon- 


authority 


sibility for any statements made either 
orally or in writing. 

“Under the authority of this resolu- 
tion, therefore, I am happy to extend 
to your party through you the privi- 
lege of holding such meeting or meet- 
ings on a day to be selected. If pos- 
sible, the day will be determined by 
agreement; if not, the choice of days 
will be determined by lot.” 


_ Authorize Move of 


Kentucky College 
OWENSBORO, Ky.—In a recent ses- 
sion of the Louisville and Kentucky 
Annual Conferences of the Methodist 
Church, a vote was taken which would 
authorize the transferral of Kentucky 
Wesleyan College from Winchester, 
Ky., its present location, to Owensboro, 
Ky., providing certain conditions were 


| met. 


Initiative leading to the action was 


| taken by Kentucky Wesleyan alumni 


and citizens of Owensboro. After an 
opinion survey of the community, the 
results of which were decidedly favor- 


able, Owensboro offered a proposal to 
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PERMANENTLY 
DISTINCTIVE 















YDAY, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY interiors must reflect 
solidity and permanence, refinement and good taste—and at 





the same time be easily adapted to changes in space requirements. ; 
7 Mills Movable Metal Walls are designed to meet this need. i, 

Ss - 
by Solidity and permanence are achieved by exclusive Mills features = 





ys like all-welded panel construction and sound deadened panel 
surfaces. They are insulated and sound-proofed, and correctly : ‘ 
engineered for structural stability. Of refined architectural design A CASE IN POINT 
they are available in a wide range of attractive colors in baked-on Mille waned chests acomebieal 
finishes specially treated to eliminate harsh light reflection. to panel frames~-@n exclusive 

' As space needs change Mills Movable Metal Walls may be re- construction feature for which © 

ra arranged to fit the new layout—quickly, easily, and at low cost. The there is no quality substitute. 

ms entire change can often be made overnight or during a week end. SPECIFY MILLS FOR 

ild We'll be glad to send you a 48 page easy-to-read booklet that All-Welded Panels © Sound Dead Surfaces” 

‘ky will give vou full details. Just ask for Mills Catalog No. 50. Glareless Finishes « Scientific Sound-proof- _ 

er. ing @ Easy Erection © Maximum Mobility 

a THE MILLS COMPANY ¢ 977 Wayside Road « Cleveland 10, Ohio Superior Architectural Design 
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14 lane Brunswick Bowling Instal- 
lation in the Memorial Union of 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


ULAR 
BOWLING IS A POP 

AND SELF-SUPPORTING 
CAMPUS RECREATION 
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Get details. 


South Wabash Avenue om i 
- Branches in 27 Principal Cities a = 








mpletely self-suP- 








the two annual conferences under the 
terms of which the sum of $1,000,000 
will be raised by Owensboro people 
and given to the college. 

According to present plans, Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan will continue to op- 
erate at Winchester through the school 
year 1950-51; if all conditions are met, 
the college may be able to open for 
work at Owensboro in the fall of 1951. 


Conducts Study of 
Junior Colleges 
Los ANGELES.—A recent 14 month 
study by Dr. B. Lamar Johnson for the 
Carnegie Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching reveals that Cali- 
fornia is considered as an ideal “lab- 
oratory” in which to study the junior 
college because within its borders are 
12 per cent of the nation’s junior col- 
leges and 41 per cent of the students. 
Dr. Johnson states: “The junior col- 


| lege is strictly an American product 


and enrollment is growing by leaps 
and bounds. In 1940 there were 150,- 
000 junior college students; today 
there are more than 500,000, and the 
number increases each semester. 

“The aftermath of World War I 
saw the rapid growth of the public 
high school. Today, following World 
War II, the most striking educational 
phenomenon in the United States is 
the expansion of the public supported 
junior college.” 


Truman Order 
Affects Deferment 
of College Students 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — President 
Truman approved, on September 9, 
an act of Congress relating to the in- 
duction of medical, dental and allied 
specialists. This act (Public Law 779) 
is an amendment to the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1948. 

In section one (3), the act refers 
to matters of interest to colleges and 
universities in stating that: 

“It is the sense of the Congress 
that the President shall provide for the 
annual deferment from training and 
service under this title of numbers of 
optometry students and premedical, 
preosteopathic, preveterinary, preop- 
tometry and predental students at least 
equal to the numbers of male optom- 
etry, premedical, preosteopathic, pre- 


| veterinary, preoptometry and preden- 
| 


tal students in attendance at colleges 
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av, NEW DRUM RACKS 


JOHNSON’S 
WAX 












TET TCUY, Zan NG maxes weavy DRUM 
HANOLING EASY-SAFE! 


Absolutely the only way to move and rack drums. The 


W | T H i H S 0 F F F + E-Z-LIFT Drum Cradle takes the knocks and stands the 


strain—not the maintenance man. Made of strong 
bolted 1” angle iron with 4” drum lift plate and 144” 

supporting cross members. Painted bright safety yellow. 
Order 1 drum of Johnson’s Maintenance Holds spigot high enough to draw directly into large 


Floor Waxes or Finishes—get the E-Z-LIFT scrub pail. 
Drum Cradle for only $3.00. It’s as easy 











LIFTS 700-18. DRUMS 
WITHOUT STRAIN 
& 


as that! There’s a famous top-quality 


Johnson’s wax, cleaner or sealer for every 


TRUCKS DRUMS 


type of floor. Get the best—and get this FAST, EASILY, SAFELY 


$10.50 Drum Cradle below cost. 
IDEAL DRUM RACK, WON’T 


LIMITED SUPPLY TIP OVER, CONVENIENT 


The cradles will be gone long before this offer 
ends—October 31, 1950. Our limited supply 
can’t take care of everybody. Don’t miss out as 
hundreds did last year. Call your Johnson's Wax 


May. couPon TOUR / 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Box CU-1050 
Racine, Wisconsin 





Send all facts on your E-Z-LIFT Drum Cradle offer, plus 
new, free Floor Care Manual. 


[| Have your representative call. 


Name es (eT 
Establishment 

distributor today or get full details by sending Adicts 

the coupon. a Pra mr 
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and universities in the United States 
at the present levels, as determined by 
the director.” 

On the same day, President Truman 
issued an executive order dealing with 
the matter of labor supply, and in 
section 601(c) of the executive order 
delegated certain functions under the 
Defense Production Act to the De- 
partment of Labor and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

The memorandum indicated that the 
Department of Labor would identify 


training needs for defense activities, 
and that the Federal Security Agency, 
through the Office of Education, would 
“develop plans and programs for the 
education and training, in groups or 
classes under organized educational 
auspices, of personnel needed for work 
in occupations essential to the national 
defense.” 

Initiation of plans for specific train- 
ing programs under the authorization 
of this order will depend upon cer- 
tification by the Department of Labor 


ont, -teclit 


FOR WOOD FLOORS 


UAL 
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SEAL-O-SAN 


SEALS OUT DIRT - 





ON’T CHIP AWAY 


APPLY PENETRATING SEAL-O-SAN and cut the total 


cost of the floor! 


Because Seal-O-San protects the wood 


against traffic and abuse, the life of the floor is lengthened 


... replacement costs are nil. 


That’s not all, Seal-O-San so 


completely seals the wood pores and cracks and crevices, 
that daily maintenance is cut to the bone . . . dust mopping 
does the trick. Expensive scrubbing is eliminated. Years 
of use all over the country prove that Seal-O-San protects 
floors ... saves the wood from wear and keeps it beautiful. 
Test it where the traffic is toughest . . . you'll soon use it 


throughout the school. 





Write today for folder. 


PENETRATING 


SEAL-O-SAN 


that manpower shortages exist or are 
imminent in occupations essential to 
defense production needs. Plans are 
being made for the development of 
programs, to be conducted by schools, 
colleges and universities under the 
sponsorship of the Office of Educa- 
tion, for meeting such shortages. 


Initiate Plans for 
Regional Training 

DAYTONA BEACH, FLA.—At a re- 
cent interstate educational conference. 
the presidents and deans of 31 South- 
ern colleges and universities moved 
unanimously to initiate a program to 
implement a graduate training pro- 
gram on a regional basis. The recom- 
mendations of the educators will be 
submitted to the board of control of 
the Southern regional education pro- 
gram for additional action at its joint 
meeting at the 
Conference in November. 

In regard to immediate implementa- 
tion, the educators reported that within 
three to 


Southern Governors 


six months there could be 
regional collaboration in the use of 
distinctive service for graduate study 
and research. The educators pointed 
out as examples of the fields of study 
already available on a regional basis 
were those in plant introduction, sta- 
tistics, meterology, speech correction, 
marine sciences, and public adminis- 
tration 


Would Abolish Duties 
on Audio-Visual Aids 

PARIS, FRANCE.—Teachers and stu- 
dents throughout the world will be 
able to receive books, scientific equip- 
ment, works of art, films, sound record- 
ings, and other audio-visual aids free 
of customs duties 
tional 


under an interna- 
which UNESCO is 
sponsoring as a means of reducing 
barriers to world trade in educational, 
scientific and cultural materials. The 
text of this convention, which is un- 


agreement 


precedented in scope and importance, 
was approved by the 59 member states 
attending UNESCO's recent general 
conference in Florence, Italy. 
Governments adhering to the 
“Agreement on the Importation of Ed- 
ucational, Scientific and Cultural Ma- 
terials” will grant duty-free entry to 
books, newspapers, magazines, musical 
scores, maps, charts and travel litera- 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC., HUNTINGTON, IND., TORONTO ture. And they will provide free entry 
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Your own introduction to 
elementary electricity may 
have been made with a 
Weston Model 375 Medium 
Sensitivity D-C Galvanom- 
eter. Rugged, inexpensive, 
excellent for student use. 










































For general testing and lab- 
oratory work, Weston Model 
528 Miniature Portable A-C 
Instruments combine de- 
pendability with relatively 
sensitive operation. Modei 
489 Companion D-C Instru- 
ments also available. 





_ 
Resistance measurements 
and circuit continuity 
checks are simple with the 
Weston Model 689 Pocket- 
Size Ohmmeter. A self con- 
tained 1'/2 volt battery pro- 
vides energy for operation 























| 
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spect Who 


An instrument of broad ver- 
satility is the Weston Model 
697 Volt-Ohm-Milliamme- 
ter. Checks up to 750 volts 
A-C and D-C; 75 milliam- 
peres D-C; 500,000 ohms 
Small, compact; ideal for 
portable use 
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... gives you sparkling 
photocopies at lower costs 


@ For a pleasant surprise ... try 
Kodagraph Contact Paper in your 
present photocopier. 

It reproduces your office work 
sharper, clearer ...in dense photo- 
graphic blacks, clean whites. And your 
operator doesn’t worry about split- 
second timing or trial-and-error test- 
ing with this new, wide-latitude, 
amazingly uniform paper. 

Make your next order Kodagraph 
Contact Paper and see for yourself. 
You'll be pleased with the price... 
delighted with the results! 


Write today for free illustrated 
booklet giving you all the facts. 


Kedagraph Contact Raper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Industrial Photographic >. 
Division , ye 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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SPECIFICATION 
SHEETS 


LINE 


OF FLOOR 


All materials listed 
under Underwriters 
Laboratories 
non-slip. 


as 


This NEW 3-FOOT CHART 
tells all about 






Now you can have the complete facts about 
finishing floors—right at your fingertips— 
in this handy, new 3-foot chart prepared 
by American! Helpful in estimating cover- 
age, drying time, selection of materials and 
other data for all floors. Gives data and 
recommendations on 15 quality materials 
for treating floors, including penetrating 
floor seal finishes, surface floor finishes, 
floor cleaning and maintenance materials, 
and rapid drying special finishes. This 
chart will be sent free upon request. Also, 
a complete new A.I.A. file on preparation, 
finishing and maintaining all types of floors 
is available to you without obligation. 

New—a complete line of American fia- 
ishes now offered for all kinds of floors! This 
gives you the correct material—in the finest 
quality—for each type of floor, and for each 
desired result. There are American seals, 
finishes, waxes and cleaners for every re- 
quirement—glossy or satin—fast-drying or 
normal drying—on wood, cork, linoleum, 
terrazzo, asphalt tile, rubber tile, concrete, 
plastic and other types. The right materials 
for long life and easy maintenance! 











The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. | 
590 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio I 
(C0 Send FREE 3-Foot Chart showing all ma- 
terials for all floors. 
(C0 Send FREE Specification Sheets on Ameri- | 
can Floor Finishes, Maintenance Materials and 
Cleaners. ! 
Name a 
| 
Street - —— | 
City a 
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for books and other educational mate- 
rial needed by the blind. 

The agreement will permit the free 
importation of paintings, drawings and 
sculpture. News reels, educational, sci- 
entific or cultural films, filmstrips, mi- 


crofilms, slides and sound recordings 
will likewise be freed from tariff re- 
strictions. Duties also will be lifted 
from a wide range of materials con- 
signed specifically to educational, sci- 
entific and cultural institutions. These 
items include: scientific instruments, 
apparatus and collections; objects of 
art; patterns, models and wall charts; 
architectural, industrial or engineering 
plans and designs. 


Cut in Budget Affects 


Two New York Colleges 

New YorK.—The board of higher 
education announced recently that it 
would cut $1,946,250 from its 1951 
capital budget request for new and 
pending projects. 

Ordway Tead, chairman of the beard 
of higher education, stated in a letter 
to Jerry Finkelstein, chairman of the 
City Planning Commission, that the 
cut was in compliance with a request 
from the planning commission that 
the 1951 capital programs of all city 
agencies be revised because of the 
needs for national defense 

The cut in the budget will result 
in the deletion from the original ap- 
propriation program of the proposed 
library building for City College and 
the rehabilitation of the buildings and 
grounds of Brooklyn College 


Scholarship Granted 
to 15 Month Old Boy 


REXBURG, IDAHO.—Ricks College 
announced recently that a scholarship 
award to Stewart Cogper is being held 
for his son, 15 month old Daniel Craig 
Cooper of Compton, Calif. 

Stewart Cooper advised the college 
that he was unable to take advantage 
of the scholarship this fall, and wrote 
John L. Clarke, president, requesting 
that the scholarship be held for Danny 
when he becomes of college age 


First Negro Admitted to 
University of Virginia 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—The Unt- 
versity of Virginia admitted its first 
Negro student to graduate law study 
with the acceptance of the registration 
of Gregory H. Swanson. He received 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Stanley Om- 


wake, formerly as- 
sistant treasurer of 
Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, Pa., 
has been named 
treasurer of Sweet 





Briar College and 
k : 
—— will assume his 
new duties on November 1. As third 


treasurer of Sweet Briar College, Mr. 


Omwake succeeds Don C. Wheaton, 
who resigned after serving eight years 
to become financial vice president of 
Kenyon College. 

Harold T. Porter, purchasing agent 
at Tulane University, New Orleans, re- 
signed effective September 30 to accept 
a position in the purchasing section 
of the Ethyl Corporation, Baton Rouge, 
La. Jesse B. Morgan Jr., formerly in- 
ternal auditor at Tulane, has been 
named to succeed Mr. Porter. 


The NEW PYRA-SEAL 
dries to touch in LESS 
than 2 hours Can be 
steel wooled and given 
another coat after 4 to 5 
hours drying time. 





Maple Flooring 
Manulecturers Assn 
atonal Oak Floonng 
Manulecturers Assn 

Leading Architects 


A 3-day job in ONE... that’s what 
the NEW Pyra-Seal means to you. 
Floors in service days sooner . . . and 


floors of greater beauty and longer- 
lasting lustrous finish than ever was 
possible before. Try it... you'll 
agree only the NEW PYRA-SEAL 
has ALL of these advantages. 


@ QUICKER DRYING—Dries in half the 
time .. . your floors are back in service 
sooner, 


60% to 80% MORE WEAR—proved by 
tests with Taber Abrasers (the official 
precision instrument to determine wear 
and abrasion resistance.) 


HIGHER GLOSS yet maintains celebrated 


slip resistant safety. 


EASIER TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN 
No lap marks; fewer rubber marks; does 
not rubber burn. Can be scrubbed with- 
out damage. A stronger, tougher, longer- 
wearing finish. 


Write today for detailed information. 


VESTA L we 


ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





Broderick H. 
Johnson, director ° 
of publicity and 
chairman of the 
department of 
journalism at 
Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, has 





B. H. Johnson 


been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent at Western College for Women, 
Oxford, Ohio. In his new assignment, 
Mr. Johnson will have supervision of 
the offices of admissions, financial pro- 
motion, and public relations. His ap 
pointment became effective Septem- 
ber 1. 

A. Stanley Trickett, formerly pro- 
fessor of history and dean of Kansas 
Wesleyan University, Salina, Kan., has 
been appointed president of the uni- 
versity. He succeeds Herbert Jackson 
Root, who resigned on June 30 of this 
year. 

Loren Kottner, formerly activities 
counselor and director of Tomlinson 


| Hall at Case Institute of Technology, 


Cleveland, has been named to the posi- 
tion of union planner at the State Col- 
lege of Washington at Pullman. He 
will work with Frank Noffke, director 


| of the college union at the Pacific 


Northwest institution. 


Robert Harron, director of public re- 
lations at Columbia University, New 
York, for the last five years, has been 
named head of the new public service 
bureau at the University of Denver, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Albert C, Jacobs, chancellor of the Den- 
ver university. No announcement of 
Mr. Harron’s successor has been made 
by Columbia University. 

Edwin Cameron 
Clarke has been 
named vice presi- 
dent of Geneva 
College, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. Dr. 
Clarke will be re- 
sponsible for the 
establishment of a 





E. C. Clarke 


| . ° . 
progressive public relations program 


and future development projects of the 
college. 

Anastasia Doyle has been appointed 
to the newly created position of direc- 
tor of university residences at Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif. Miss Doyle 
will supervise financial management 
and operation of both men’s and 
women’s residence halls. 
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Both students and professors know 
what unchecked noise can do to a 
lecture, discussion or study period. 
That’s why scores of leading college 
and university administrators have 
already ordered modern Sound Con- 
ditioning installed in classrooms, 
libraries, gyms and auditoriums— 
with cum laude results! 
Acousti-Celotex ceiling tile checks 
sound reverberation before it starts. 
Assures “front-row hearing’’ toevery 
student, regardless of how far back 
he is seated. Teaching is more effec- 
tive, too, when every word is sure to 


FOR A FREE ANALYSIS of your noise problems, 

write today for the name of your nearest distributor 
of Acousti-Celotex products. A free copy of “Quiet and 
Comfort for School and College”’ will be sent upon 

request. Address The Celotex Corporation, Dept.T-10, 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. Ir Canada 
Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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QUIET wins a college degree | 


WITH MODERN SOUND CONDITIONING 


be heard distinctly and easily. 

Wherever students gather for 
study, eating or indoor recreation, 
Acousti-Celotex assures the benefi- 
cial quiet and comfort they need. 
Adjacent hallways, too, ‘‘quiet 
down’’ immediately with modern 
Sound Conditioning. 

For a very moderate cost, Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning mate- 
rials can be quickly installed to suit 
any Sound Conditioning require- 
ment. No special maintenance is 
needed, and you can paint and wash 
Acousti-Celotex tile repeatedly! 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Sound Conditioning Products 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PURPOSE 
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Holger B. Bent- 
sen, business ofh- 
cer of George 
Williams College, 
Chicago, and di- 
rector of College 
Camp in Wiscon 
sin, has been 


named assistant H. 8. Bentsen 
general secretary of the Cleveland 
Y.M.C.A. Mr. Bentsen is the imme- 


diate past president of the National 
Association of Educational Buyers. His 





Cleveland appointment becomes effec- 
tive November 15. 

J. N. Gerber has resigned as. director 
of student personnel at Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, La., to ac- 
cept the position of dean of guidance 
at Stephen F. Austin State College, 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 

Robert F. Moore, director of person 
nel at Columbia University, resigned 
October 1 to accept a position with 
the New York firm of Rogers and 
Slade, management consultants. 
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Before You Build or Resurface 


YOUR TENNIS COURT 
__eememmm | —send for 





Whether you plan to build or rebuild any type of TENNIS 
COURT—one or a dozen—you owe it to yourself to read 
these two booklets. Concentrated in them is almost a 
quarter-century of experience in building and resurfacing 
tennis courts, in all climates over the United States. 


There are about as many Laykold Tennis Courts in the 
country as there are courts of ALL OTHER ‘Private Brand”’ 
types put together—for many good reasons. 


YOU can benefit by this experience—free for the asking. 


Write for these two booklets TODAY. 


STANCAL ASPHALT & BITUMULS COMPANY 
200 BUSH STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. * Oakland 1, Calif. * Portland 7, Ore. * Tucson, Ariz. 


AMERICAN BITUMULS COMPANY 

200 BUSH STREET + SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
Washington 6, D. C. + Baltimore 3, Md. * Perth Amboy, N. J. * E. Providence 14, R. I. 
Columbus 15, Ohio * St. Lovis 17, Mo. * Baton Rouge 2, la. * Mobile, Ala. * San Juan 23, P. R 


these booklets 
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Edwin H. Arm- 
strong recently has 
been appointed as- 
sociate director of 
financial develop- 
ment at Willam 
ette University, 





re 


Salem, Ore., ac- 


cording to a recent wale 
announcement by G. Herbert Smith, 
president of Willamette. 

Stuart Keckeley, vice president and 
business manager of William Woods 
College, Fulton, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed by the board of managers of 
the institution to conduct the admin- 
istration of the college during the in- 
terim vacancy in the presidency caused 
by the resignation of Harlie L. Smith, 
who has accepted a post as president 
of the board of higher education, Dis- 
ciples of Christ. Mr. Keckeley will co- 
with the dean of the 
college, Jacob H. Cunningham, who 
will be responsible for academic affairs 
of William Woods College until ap- 


operate new 


pointment of a new president has been 
made, 


Frederick K. Miller, tormerly assist- 
ant to the president of Lebanon Valley 
College, Annville, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed acting president until a suc- 
cessor can be named to the late Rev. 


Clyde Alvin Lynch. 


E. H. Miller, vice president of Cedar- 
ville College, Cedarville, Ohio, has been 
appointed to serve as acting president 
until a successor to Ira D. Vayhinger 
can be named. Dr. Vayhinger resigned 
the college post to accept a pastorate 
in the Presbyterian Church at Fletcher, 
Ohio. 


Warren F. White, formerly chief ac 
countant of Smith College, Northamp 
ton, Mass., has been named auditor of 
the college. His successor as chiet ac- 
countant is Harry H. Banks, according 
to a recent announcement by William 


A. Bodden, controller. 


Omer Clyde 
Aderhold, dean ot 
the college of edu 
cation at the Uni 
versity of Georgia, 
has been named to 
the presidency of 





the university. He 


0. C. Aderhold 


succeeds Jonathan 
C. Rogers, who retired from the prest- 
dency in September. 

Henry F. Thornes, assistant bursar 
in the University of Illinois business 
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as demonstrated at this 


midwestern university 


ANOTHER 
WAKEFIELD STAR INSTALLATION 


The laboratory described is lighted with Wakefield Stars 
using four 96’’, 300 ma. 4500° Slimline Lamps. 
Fixtures have 3'6’’ suspension, 8’ spacing, and are 
grouped in 8’ and 16’ sections as permitted by existing 
ceiling obstructions—taking full advantage of ceiling 
bays. Note the similarity in intensity between the Stor 
reflectors and the ceiling above, that made possible 


taking this photo with the Stars as the main source of 
illumination. 


How an Electrical Machine Laboratory was successfully 
lighted for the ‘‘critical task of meter reading” and to give 
“a pleasant and restful environment for the eye” is 
reported in this In-Service Study of Lighting by a registered 
professional engineer. In spite of undesirable structural 
elements and physical characteristics of laboratory equip- 
ment, the illumination is highly uniform on horizontal and 
vertical working surfaces, and is free from inherent 
shadows, high brightness contrasts and objectionable 
glare. For your copy of the study, write 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY, VERMILION, OHIO 
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office, has been appointed business man- 
ager of the athletic association, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Doug- 
las R. Mills, director of athletics. Mr. 
Thornes succeeds C. W. Lyon, who re- 
signed to enter private business. 


W.Norris 
Wentworth, assist- 
ant director of 
halls of residence 
at Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, 
1945, has 
been named head 


since 





W. N. Wentworth of a newly created 
bureau of educational conferences at 
the university. He will be responsible 
for supervision and coordination of all 
special events that bring off-campus 
visitors to the university. In addition 
to arranging for facilities for visitors, 
Mr. Wentworth will assist university 
faculty and staff in planning confer 
ences. Last year Indiana ,University 
was host to 177 separate gatherings 
which were attended by a total of 24, 
000 registered delegates. George R. 
Olsen, formerly with Indiana’s business 
office, has succeeded Mr. Wentworth 
in the halls of residence position. 


H. C. Hartman, formerly business 
manager, Walla Walla College, Walla 
Walla, Wash., recently has been named 
president of Union College, Lincoln, 
Neb. He succeeds Robert W. Woods, 
who recently resigned to accept ap- 
pointment as dean of La Sierra College 
at Arlington, Calif. 

Louis Arthur Pardue, dean of the 
graduate school of the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, has been named 
vice president of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg. He will succeed 
C. Clement French, who resigned re 
cently to accept appointment as dean 
of the school of arts and sciences, Agri 
cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. 

Charlie S. Wilkins, president, Agri 
cultural and Mechanical College, Mag 
nolia, Ark., has resigned to accept ap- 
pointment as vice president of the Law- 
ton Oil Corporation. 

Christopher M. Waldorf, bursar of 
Fordham University, New York, for 
the last 25 years, has been appointed 
assistant treasurer and financial adviser 
to the Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, uni- 
versity president. He is the first lay- 
man in the post. 

The Very Rev. Edward G. Jacklin, 
dean of the college of arts of George- 
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town University, Washington, D.C., 
has been appointed president of St. 
Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. He suc- 
ceeds the Very Rev. John J. Long. 

Mary P. Winsor, founder of Winsor 
School for Girls, Boston, died recently 
at the age of 89 years. Miss Winsor 
taught French and the history of art 
at the school until her retirement in 
1922. 

Alice Vale, former president of Nar- 
din Academy at Buffalo, N.Y., died 
recently at the age of 47 years. Miss 
Vale had been head of the academy 
for 13 years before going to St. Joseph's 
School for the Deaf, the Bronx, N.Y., 
in February of this year. 

John Harcourt Alexander Morgan, 
former president of the University of 
Tennessee, died recently at the age of 
82 years. He had been president of 
the university from 1919 to 1933, and 
later was chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority from 1938 to 1941. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Business Manager Excellent experience in al] 
phases of college business administration: 
well-grounded in budgeting, personnel, ac- 
counting, and purchasing: have legal back- 
ground; objective is a position with real 
challenge. Write Box CW16, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 








Student Facilities Director——-Assistant direc. 
tor, food services, now with mid-western 
university desires opportunity as food serv- 
ices director or student union director; col- 
lege graduate, hotel administration; age 38: 
experience also includes stadium concession 
and vending machine operations. Write Box 
CW 7, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS. 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 

Seven years in present position; practical ex- 
perience in all phases of construction and 
maintenance; previous experience, assistant 
engineer in large department store and main 
tenance man in large factory. Write Box CW 
6, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


The rates for want advertisements 
are 10 cents a word; minimum charge 
is $2.50. Address replies to 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 

919 N. Michigan Avenue; Chicago 11, Ill. 





DIRECTORY OF 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 

President: John K. Selleck, University of 
Nebraska; secretary-treasurer: C. C. De 
Long, University of Illinois. 


Eastern Association 

President: H. R. Patton, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: Ir- 
win K. French, Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

Convention: December 3-5, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 


Southern Association 
President: Jamie R. Anthony, Georgia In- 


stitute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: 
Gerald D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 
President: Elton D. Phillips, University of 
Southern California; secretary - treasurer: 
James M. Miller, University of California. 
Convention: May 1951. Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


American Association 

President: W. A. Hamilton, Lincoln Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Convention: May 7 and 8. Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, Va. 


Association of College Unions 

President: Duane E. Lake, University of 
Nebraska; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. 
Whiting, Cornell University; editor of publi- 
cation: Porter Butts, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: April 1951. Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 
President: E. J. Behler, Yale University; 
secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gallistel, Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin. 
Convention: May 1951. 
Oklahoma, Norman. 


University of 


American College Public Relations 
Association 

President: Stewart Harral, University of 

Oklahoma; secretary-treasurer: James W. 


Armsey, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 
President: Boynton S. Kaiser, University of 


California; secretary-treasurer: Ruth Harris, 
University of Illinois. 


National Association of College 
Stores 


President: Ralph Stilwell, UCLA; executive 
secretary: Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West 
College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Convention: April 29-May 2, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 


President: Rev. J. Leo Sullivan, S.J., Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross; executive secretary: 
Bert C. Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, 
N.Y. 

Convention: May 2-5, Statler Hotel, De- 
troit. 
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The RCA Electron Microscope, Type EMT, is 
compact designed for easy operation on desk or table. 





IN MEDICINE (Bacteria 20,000X). Bacteria 
and viruses can be studied to yield new 
data on morphology and structure. 





IN CHEMISTRY (Road Dust 6000X). Ex- 
tremely useful for studies of particle size, 
shape, and distribution. 





‘ ; tad ” asin 

IN METALLURGY (Stainless Steel 20,000X). 
Electron micrographs of metal specimens 
provide clearer representation of struc- 
ture and surface detail. : 





A NEW LOW-COST ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 


...for science classes and research workers 


For some ten years, the “big brother” of this “little 
giant” has been helping laboratories uncover new 
medical knowledge and solve industrial problems. 
Although this Table Model costs only one-third as 
much as the larger research model, its simplicity 
makes it ideal for teaching and creates a great many 
new opportunities for all types of research activities 
—both academic and commercial. 

This Table Model RCA Electron Microscope 
permits students to study matter that is invisible in 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ZODUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
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CAMDEN. H.J. 


the light microscope. The instrument gives visible 
magnification up to 6000 diameters. A built-in 
camera makes it possible to obtain useful photo 
enlargements up to 40,000 diameters. It is 20 times 
as powerful as the light microscope. 


The electron micrographs appearing above were 
made with the Table Model to illustrate typical 
applications. We'll be glad to send you information 
giving complete description and specifications. Just 
use the coupon below. 


Educational Services, Dept. 108-J 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Please send me information on RCA 
Electron Microscope, Type EMT. 
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Youward ECONOMY? 





Save up to 50% with 
MOSINEE TURN-TOWLS! 


Yes, it has been proven in hundreds of 
school washrooms. You don’t have to buy 
a cheap towel to get a low cost service. 
MOSINEE TURN-TOWLS are tops in ab- 
sorbency, strength and softness. TURN- 
TOWALS are easy for students of all ages 
to use — and they provide controlled dis- 


pensing that cuts towel waste in half!!! 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Company 


weg a 





PREP-TOWLS - ZIP-TOWLS - TRIM-TOWLS 
TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS + BATH-TOWLS 
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DON’T ‘Throw Away 
THIS VALUABLE ™ 


GYMNASIUM 
AREA 
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CLOSED 
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NOW YOU CAN GET 
60% TO 70% 
MORE 
USABLE FLOOR SPACE 
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ROLL-AWAY STANOS 


LOCKER ROOM 








FOLD: AWAY STANDS 


TWO-LEVEL SEATING 


Many installations prove that modern two-level 
seating with Universal Folding Stands (instead of old 
type built-in seats) opens up thousands of square feet 

. 60% to 70°, . . . of otherwise unusable gym space. 
On the balcony level alone, ample area is provided for 
practice wrestling, boxing, corrective physical education, 
etc. Main floor gains result in one or two extra basket- 
ball cross-courts, plus additional space for physical 
education and specialized training. But that’s not all. 
Total seating capacity can be increased up to 40°, 
yet the costs of Universal Folding Stands are at least 
50°, less than built-in seats. It will pay you to investigate 
now. Descriptive literature on two-level seating and 
complete Universal catalog free on request. 


WORKING SCALE BLUEPRINTS 


of two-level seating in large and small gymnasiums 
available without cost; also comprehensive studies 
of gymnasium seating by Harold R. Sleeper, F.A.LA. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


OUTH NEIL STREET ~ 





CHAMPAIGN, ILLIN 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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TESTS 








ONLY ONE MOVING PART — Powerful thermostatic 
motor assembly is easily accessible from the front. 
Simple and durable construction insures long life and 
minimum of maintenance. 





STANDARD TESTS 


Federal Government Specifications (WW- 
P-541a) require that thermostatic water 
mixing valves be tested under conditions 
specified below: 


Pressure Changes in 
Hot and Cold Water Supplies 


50% Increase in pressure 
50% Decrease in pressure 
Failure of Cold or Hot Water Supply 


Temperature Rise in Hot Water Supply 
100° rise in temperature of hot water supply 
from 125 to 225°F 





lf You Test 
Various Water Mixing Valves 
by the above conditions... 
you will find that 
POWERS Type H 
THERMOSTATIC WATER MIXERS 
Will Out-perform 
All Other Mixers 
Note that Government test specifications 
include TEMPERATURE rise. Pressure 


actuated mixers do not safeguard shower 
users against this danger. 


"The BEST Showers 











PROWE.. 





POWERS 


THERMOSTATIC SHOWER MIXERS 
Give SAFEST Control Obtainable 


TYPE H | DIAL DIA. 6” 





@ Proof obtained from tests described at left will 
show that no other thermostatic or pressure actu- 
ated shower mixer provides the greater safety 
insured by a Powers Type H Mixer. 


In 1923 POWERS pioneered with the first pres- 
sure actuated type mixer which has been ob- 
soleted by our far superior Type H Thermostatic 
Mixer. Its powerful quick acting thermostatic 
motor gives the most accurate control obtain- 
able regardless of pressure or temperature changes 
in water supply lines. 


When only one shower accident may cost many 
times more than POWERS mixers, why risk 
being “‘half-safe” with less than the safest mix- 
er made? 
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THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN OVER 50 CITIES e SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 58 Years of Water Temperature Contro/ 





CHICAGO 14, ILL.,2706 Greenview Ave. » NEW YORK 17, N.Y., 231 E. 46 St. 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., 1808 W. 8th St. » TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. 
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TOPS IN ITS CLASS 








ELEMENTS of SINGLE and 
DUAL TRACK TAPE RECORDING 


















and 1001 APPLICATIONS 


by — 





INVALUABLE 
REFERENCE 


WwoRK! $1.00 


postpaid 


Crammed with facts indispensable for audio-visual depart- 
ment, engineering student, or recording hobbyist. Over 
100 illustrations, circuit diagrams and construction data. 
Complete discussions on both elementary and advanced 
theory and design. 


Invaluable as a buying guide. Discusses all points to con- 
sider in evaluating or purchasing tape recording equip- 
ment. Classified listing of applications holds many hints 
for faculty members and students. Order today. Only 
$1.00 postpaid. 


AMPLIFIER CORP. of AMERICA 
398-77 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


MOORE KEY Conprot™ 
OFTEN PAYS FOR TSELF 
WN LESS THAN 02 YéARS/ 





You owe it to yourself to investi- nience and privacy. No wonder 
gate this modern system of key Moore Key Control is used 
control. It saves money year in throughout schools, institutions, 
and year out by eliminating ex- hospitals, industry, government, 
pensive repairs and replacement transportation, communications, 
of locks and keys. What's more, housing . .. wherever keys are 
it guarantees security. conve- used. Send for details today! 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS 
FOR EVERY NEED 


W all cabinets of 
every size 


from $27.45 up 





Drawer 
file cabinets 


Section of a typical 





control panel 


“TELKEE pe Be Ge 6/6 EEE. 2: 
oraans mane @ P. O. MOORE, INC., Dept. C-2 : 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send booklet, “The Missing 
Link,” describing MOORE KEY CONTROIL., | 
! 

! 

! 

i 

! 





Mail Coupon 


today for 


Free Booklet Name 


Address 





City, State 
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COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 
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WEBSTER’'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,’ and 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries ; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pub- 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 














10 Advantages of 





(Ml, STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


‘ ‘She 
1) Durable Metal 


o Construction 
2) Wide 1612” Seat 


3) Anatomically 
Correct Back 


4) Perfect Comfort 


5) Strong Cross 
Bracing 


6) Quiet in Handling 
7) Easy Opening and 
osing 

8) Artistic Design 


9) “Cushion Ease” 
Upholstery 


10) 10-Year Guarantee 





" ¢ pO 
x >. 
cain , Raa ee, 


write 


CLARIN MFG. CO. _ 


4640 W. Harrison St., Dept. F-10 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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look at it outside ! 


One glance tells you—this is the best-looking commer- 
cial refrigerator you've ever seen. And no wonder, 
for it’s styled by world-famous Raymond Loewy! 


Look at it inside ! 


And you'll discover that this handsome Frigidaire 
Reach-In is just as far ahead of ordinary reach-ins in 
quality construction as it is in appearance! 


You can’t match a FRIGIDAIRE Reach-In! 


Behind the smartly modern lines of this sensational! 
reach-in is the rugged strength of sealed-steel con- 
struction. Behind its smooth-working, full-length 
doors there’s more storage space than ever before. 
And the whole interior is protected by tough, easy- 
to-clean Lifetime Porcelain. 


Food-Saving Flowing-Cold Cooling is a new 
Frigidaire development—does away with warm spots 
that cause costly food losses in ordinary reach-ins. 
Top to bottom, this new kind of forced air circula- 
tion keeps everything covered with cold—keeps all 
foods much fresher much longer. 
Money-Saving Frigidaire Meter-Miser powers 
Frigidaire Reach-Ins—and what a difference it 
makes! This famous self-contained unit has set rec- 
ords for thrifty, trouble-free service in millions of 
Frigidaire products. It’s the simplest 
Oo refrigerating mechanism ever built— 
SA, carries its own, special 5-Year Warranty. 
Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to show 
you the many other advantages that 
prove you can’t match a Frigidaire. 
Look for your dealer's name in the 
Classified Phone Book, under “Refrig- 
eration Equipment.” Or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


RIGIDAIRE === 


Reach-In Refrigerators 


Display Cases + Zero Self-Servers + 
Compressors + 






































Model R1L-27—27 cubic feet of storage capacity 


" 








Model RIL-44, has 44 
cubic feet of storage 
capacity. 


Model RIL-62, has 62 
cubic feet of storage 
capacity. 


Model RIL-17C, 17 cu. 
ft. capacity; Super- 
Freezer cooling unit. 


Ice Cream Cabinets + Cooling Units 
Beverage Coolers + Water Coolers + Air Conditioners 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products— most complete line in the industry. 
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Neverman, “that dosens of ‘ath- 
letes survive danger on the foot- 
ball field only to die of pneumonia 


as a result of taking a shower after 
the game and walking into a chill 
climate with their hair wet. Hair- 
driers should be standard 
equipment in every high- 


HAIR DRYERS 


For Both Men and Women 


Electric Hair Dryers are not only a “must” for coeds but, 
according to Paul F. Neverman, Executive Secretary of 
Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Ass’n, a positive safe- 
guard for athletes. ELECTRIC-AIRE Hair Dryers are con- 
sidered “standard equipment” by various Boards of Edu- 
cation and are in daily use in scores of universities, col- 
leges, schools and other institutions. (Send for list!) In- 
stall them in your shower dressing rooms and dormitories! 











porn 
DRYS hair thoroughly with electrically 
warmed air in 3 minutes. 
REDUCES colds! 
SPEEDS locker room traffic. 
Quiet! Safe! Dependable! 


BOTH FREE SERVICE AND COIN- 
OPERATED TYPES AVAILABLE. 


ELECTRIC- AIRE 


euap2a 
HAND DRYERS 


The modern eliminator of towels that: 


* Provides thoro-dry, chap-free hands 


* Supplies a 24-hour automatic PUSH 
BUTTON service 


* Prevents fire hazard from towel-litter 
and over-filled disposal units 


* Saves costly plumbing bills from 

towel-clogged toilets 

* Eliminates disposal units, adding 
spaciousness 

* Saves 85% to 90% of First Cost 
PLUS Handling of towels 








Recess — Type 
63 ia" x 15” 


- Compact—Rugged 
ELECTRIC-AIRE equipment is backed by 29 years experience in this 
field, plus a two-year guarantee. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Easy to install in new or old buildings. 


Write for complete information about ELECTRIC-AIRE Hair 
and Hand Dryers. 


Electric-Aire Engineering Corp. 


ster 9-4564 209 W. Jackson Blv 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





A HOLCOMB ‘MINIT-MIZER’ TOOL 


LzS wive/ 


YARN SWEEPER 





UNDER THE DESKS 


A twist of your wrist swings this 
yarn sweeper under the desk 
and around the desk legs... 
without moving your feet. It's 
fast, it's been proved on the job. 
Cuts sweeping time! 


ROUND THE CHAIR LEGS 


Stop walking around the chairs 
to sweep. Using Holcomb’s 
Swivel Yarn Sweeper, you stand 
in one place and “swivel” the 
sweeper under, around and be- 
tween chair legs. 


MAKES DUSTING AND 
SWEEPING ONE OPERATION 


This new Holcomb “Minit-Mizer” dusts, sweeps and 
polishes in one stroke to cut your sweeping and pol- 
ishing time in half. This tested on the job Holcomb tool 
works easily, is sturdy, efficient. It's another example 
of Holcomb products “ built to do a good job FASTER!” 


TO MAKE YOUR FLOOR BEAUTIFUL 


To make your floors more beautiful . . . and to keep them 


beautiful easier and longer . . . wax them with Holcomb’s 
Water -Proof Wax and maintain them for less with Holcomb’s 


Swivel Yarn Sweeper. 


Two Sizes: 
No. 400—23” long, 12” wide. No. 402—32” long, 12” wide. 


J. lI. HOLCOMB MFG. CO. 


Barth and Palmer Streets, Indianapolis 7, Ind 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 
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The New AMPRO Sty ut; 


I6 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


Us a Teachors Droomn Come True ! 















\) — weCHANICAL 
| TO RUN \Tes 





—_— oie 
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You'll Agree! Never Before So Many Quality Features 
in a Precision lomm Projector Priced So Low! 


Easy to carry! Easy to set up! Easy to thread! Easy to operate! Truly 
everything a teacher ever dreamed of in a projector—that’'s the 
wonderful Ampro Stylist! 

Hailed as the projector that’s 10 years ahead of the times, the 
amazing Stylist shows silent films or “talkies.” Pictures are crystal- 
clear—easy on the eyes. Sound is true-to-life. You'll discover that 
students /earn more faster—remember it longer— 
and enjoy learning the Ampro Stylist way. 

Acomparison by your School 









Board will show the Stylist to SP? enee. 

have all the high precision— $ 

give all the fine canlbehinae of 354° $9975 
$500.00 projectors. Yet the 

revolutionary Stylist costs only COMPLETE COMPLETE 





AMPRO 


WEIGHS ONLY 29 LB 


s. COMPLETE 


j oom 
you can carry it from Tr 
to room with ease. J 
N R 
- STUDENT CA 
A 12-YEAR OLD as a 


IT. Sets up in 
simple cent” 
make it @ © 


NO MORE TO 
threading 


ed controis 


11z 
tra to operate. 


neh 


RN FILMS. -- 
and Ampro § 
" elimina 


patented 
tes film 
film " cradle 


damage - 





BOOST AUDIENCE CAPACITY 
OF STYLIST PROJECTOR 


Ampro Power Speaker Model 690 converts 
the Stylist from a Classroom projector 
so it can be used in large auditoriums. 
Powerful 12" Permanent Magnet speaker; 
easy-carrying 
handle; hand- 
some luggage- 





‘ . CUB 10-50 
Ampro Corporation, 


2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, III. 

Rush mec FREE illustrated literature on the amaz- 
ing Ampro Stylist Projector for school use... 
also folder on Ampro Model 690 Power Speaker. 


AMPRO CORPORATION MSGR. concescccsecsucdbewhsibesbenes cine 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 

8mm Cameras and Projectors ABB ici cccvecsccccccesctvvesecesswebetes 
16mm Sound-on-film 

Slide Projectors Ce dvs co vetesntesoas pS ee Ws caksinne 


Tape Recorders 
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oooin MICHAEL 


DISPLAY CASES 


Michaels *“Time-Tight’’ Cases not only offer 
maximum visibility, but actually accentuate the 
beauty of exhibits. These cases are made of ex- 
truded bronze or aluminum, and are outstanding 
in appearance and quality. Innerlocking frames, 
an exclusive Michaels feature, prevent handling 
and theft, and reduce the amount of dusting 
necessary to keep exhibits clean. Cases are made 
in several styles; there are table cases, wall, 
aisle, suspended and recessed cases in sizes to 
meet every requirement. Michaels numbers 
among its customers many colleges and univer- 


sities. Write for fully illustrated booklet. 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manvfacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, 
Aluminum and other Metals 


You may obtain a free copy 
of the booklet prepared by 
Insurance Company of 
North America to assist 
you in the discharge of your 
duties as a Trustee. 

It quotes court decisions 
defining Trustee responsi- 
bility for the preservation 
of properties, funds and as- 
sets. It explains the impor- 
tant role insurance plays in 
protecting you as you carry 


To help you in Trustee duties 


out your responsibilities, 
both legal and moral. It also 
explains the services you 
may expect from Insurance 
Agents and Brokers. 

For your copy of this 
booklet, see the local Agent 
representing any one of the 
North America Companies. 
If you don’t know who he 
is, write us, and we'll see 
that he gets in touch with 
you. 






















Insurance Company of 


North America 


Companies, Philadelphia 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 





This Dudley 
extra 
for your 


key assures 
security 
school's 
lockers 


The unique design of the Dudley master key makes it 
impossible to duplicate on commercial key cutting 





machines. You get extra security at no extra cost when 


you specify Dudley Locks. 


Master-Keyed P-570 


Rotating dial combina- 
tion padlock. Unique, 
pin tumbler key mech- 
anism in satin-finish, 
cast aluminum case. 


Write for Catalog Folder 
with detailed data on P- 
570, Master Charted RD-2, 
shown at the left, and 
built-in Master-Keyed S-540, 
the lock with the 15-second 
combination change 





DUDLEY .LOCK 


CORPORATION 





570 West Monroe Street, Dept. 1022, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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BURROUGHS ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


WILL DO 


This useful and versatile Burroughs accounting 
machine can be kept busy every day, doing the 
work of two, even three, separate machines. 


This Burroughs by-passes old-fashioned account- 
ing methods to furnish all administrators with 
accurate current reports of activities under their 
control. 

Payroll accounting is reduced to two operations: 
1) time and earnings are computed; 2) complete 
checks and a// payroll records are prepared to- 
gether . . . four records at one writing! 


4 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS. THERE’S Bu rroug ~ 
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BUDGETARY AND PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 


This Burroughs is a complete accounting machine 

. . it can do almost any job in your office. And 
it is a machine on which any operator—even an 
inexperienced one—can keep books faster, more 
simply, more economically. 


Call your local Burroughs office, or write to us, 
for the booklet Streamlined Accounting, which 
gives the full story of the Burroughs governmental 
accounting machine’s versatility and usefulness 
to you. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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DRESSER 
DESK 


CAFETERIA |Maem mn 















| 


| i 
designed for fast service 
... Minimum upkeep 


There are many points of comparison to 
help those responsible for buying impor- 
























— 
No. X1056 





tant equipment. We invite you to compare DRESSER-DESK | 
Walrus cafeteria equipment with all others 
in the field: for design, details, durability, This handsome new Eichenlaubs dormitory item | 
. "1 is a real space and money saver. Compact 60" 
appearance. Let us know your needs; we wide x 20" deep x 30" high-fits in any room. Gives 
answer your questions promptly. occupant all the accommodations of dresser, chest, desk, 
and vanity. Has four drawers—three for clothes storage; 
one for cosmetics, accessories, pencils, ete. Highest 
WALRUS quality hospital-furniture construction . . . made of finest 
ALSO selected hardwood. Available in Walnut, Maple, or 
MAKES Cheraton finish. Plate glass mirrors for wall hanging are 
also available. 
NEW! 


ea (0120S ecenrererets 


equipment for— X1056 Dresser-Desk For Better Furniture 


, and shows modern 
home economics MT TUT att meel Lh single and double dor- 3501 BUTLER ST., PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 


* drafting room . 
* manual training DECATUR ILLINOIS dey a ESTABLISHED 1873 














EXPERT FOOD PREPARATION 
DEPENDS ON 





















The ONLY Regularly Issued 
BARGAIN BULLETIN 
in the Industry! 


Timely goods—labor-savers—spe- 
cial offers of equipment, furnish- 
ings or supplies! These are all il- 
lustrated and described in DON 
NEWS. This newsy paper is sent 
regularly to hotels, restaurants, 
schools, clubs, taverns, fountains, 
hospitals and other institutions. 
Worth reading and keeping. 








i 
Here’s the only fence made of | CONTINENTAL 
KONIK steel. No other fence | STEEL 

gives you property protection at | CORPORATION 
such low cost per year of fence | Kokomo, Indiena 
life. For greater strength . 


extra elasticity - + + “Clear aod FREE mney of —- FREE DON KEEPS YOU INFORMED. 
through” rust resistance, get a ee ae Shows the latest items first. Ask to 
Continental Chain Link. Mail Property protection 


; be put on our mailing list. Nocharge, of course 
coupon below for more infor- | 


mation about this better fence. | N#™ Whether it’s a supply of toothpicks ora 
Write Continental at Kokomo, |, 4, kitchen range; utensils or guest room 
Indiana res furniture; barrel tumblers or the newest 
: ' in plastic dinnerware, it’s 50,000 to 1, 

| City State i DON has your needs. Order from aDON 


*Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


*Due to present national defense requirements, KONIK will not contain stand- 
ard amounts of cickel and chromium, two of the mos} critical war materials. 


a CONTINENTAL 


salesman or direct. 
TO G*T DON NEWS, 
ADDRESS DEPT. 6 














STEEL CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF Manutac- KOKOTE, Flame-Seaied, Cov- ALSO, Coated and Uncoated 

turer's Wire in ware si ° pered, Tinned, Annealed, Stee! Sheets, Nails, Cont:- 
» tempers and finishes, Liquor Finished. Bright, Lead nental Chain Link Fence. 

including Galvanized, Coated, and special wire. and other products. 
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THERE IS NO EAST 
WAY 10 RAISE MONET 





LAWSON ASSOCIATES know from years of successful fund raising experi- 


ence that there is no easy way to raise money forx a college or university. 
It takes hard work. 
But money can’t be raised by hard work alone. 


There must be the knowledge of how to direct the enlistment and organiza- 
tion of workers who will solicit the funds. There must be expert indoctrina- 


tion and supervision of these workers. 


Public relations and publicity must be so keyed that your public is convinced 


of the need for money and give liberally. 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES are skilled at weaving these important ingredients 


into successful fund raising campaigns. 


That skill and experience can work for you if you are planning an appeal 


for funds to your alumni and friends. 





Wed be glad to talk over your problem with you and make preliminary sur- 
veys to see how much you can expect to raise. There is no charge for this 


preliminary service. 


For further information about our fund raising methods write today to De- 


partment B-10 for the illustrated brochure “Fund Raising.” 


at Va Bee ees 


BW. LAWSON ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
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just released gives 


tested answers 


new catalog 


to building upkeep 





Here, compiled under one cover, is everything you 
want to know about floor treatments, building 
maintenance, sanitation, custodial training. MODERN 
MAINTENANCE, Hillyard’s new catalog contains a 
gold-mine of practical guidance, latest information 
available, in the field of ceiling to floor maintenance. 
This book was designed to HELP YOU plan a 
low-cost maintenance program—to keep your buildings 
in “better than ever” condition at all times. 
Destined to become a “bible” of the industry . . . 
MODERN MAINTENANCE by HILLYARD will 
prove to be a profitable ‘dain. 


Contains “how-to” guidance on every 
phase of building maintenance, 
floor treatment, sanitation 


.. how to save 50% on cleaning costs 
.. how to reduce slipping accidents in your building 


... how to select proper machines, equipment, to speed 
particular jobs. 


..- how to keep down dust 


.- how to remove paint and varnish without tedious 
sanding and scraping 


.. how to refinish a gym for non-slip, no-glare play 


... how to protect your investment in expensive floor 
installations 


.. how to treat wood floors for traffic safety 
.. how to reline a basketball court 


.. how to seal terrazzo and cement against water, dirt, 
traffic wear. 


St. Joseph, 





Missouri 
Y= = = “= 

= eee. ; 
; MAIL COUPON for your FREE COPY : 
; Dear Sirs: Please send me a copy of Hillyard’s new cata- ; 
§ log, “Modern Maintenance”, just off the press. I under- 1 
| stand there is no charge. ' 
; EE a ee ee ee ee ee : 
FALE ' 
' 

EE ES ee Se ' 
ne eee = =e ee = Ss Se eee ee eee ee aeanenet 
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When You Choose 


Showers 





Check the Receptor 
for Leakproof Quality 


Weisway’s stainless vitreous porcelain receptor, with 
exclusive Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor, is guaranteed leak- 
proof, assures a lifetime of satisfactory service. Formed 
in one piece of heavy enameling iron, with a vitreous 
porcelain surface that is steel-strong and glass-hard, it 
has no seams or joints to crack, nothing to crumble away. 


No metal underpans or wall flash- 
ing —no messy mastic or other 


“ water- proofing methods are re- 
quired with the Weisway receptor. 
No special treatment of building 
wa 


walls or floors are needed. Weis- 
way Cabinet Showers are easily, 
quickly installed in old or new 
buildings. 


For the extra hard usage in school 





and college buildings Weisway’s 





thorough-going quality is your 
assurance of trouble-free service. 
When you build or remodel 
specify Weisway Cabinet Showers. 


Weisway 


CABINET SHOWERS 





Weisway Standard 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC., 1039 WEISWAY BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 
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70-DE Camera. Shoots fastest action accurately. Three- 
lens turret head with matching positive viewfinders. 
Seven governor-controlled speeds. Critical focuser, re- 
wind knob, hand crank. 





70-H Camera. Versatile, accurate, easy to use, has all 
70-DE features. Takes electric motor and external mag- 
azines. Change 400-foot magazines between quarters 
for complete coverage of the game. . 


You buy for life when you buy Bell e& Howell 
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you can-—as expertly as Red Grange ever 

caught a pigskin—with Bell & Howell cameras! 

Because B&H cameras are built to come through 
in the toughest situations—to record surely, 
accurately, brilliantly, every bit of that fast action 
that’s gone in the wink of an eye! 

And to match the showing with the taking— 
to give your screen action the same crisp detail 
that’s on the film—a matching B&H projector is 





Single-Case Filmosound. 16mm projector for sound and 
silent films. Full, natural sound at any volume level. 
Brilliant, steady pictures. Compact, easy to carry. Pre- 
cision-built for long, trouble-free service. 





Diplomat 16mm Silent Projector. Run continuously or ana- 
lyze each single frame of action—study lost motion. 
Heat filter and excellent ventilation give brilliant still 
as well as motion pictures. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of prod- 
uct, any defects in workmanship or ma- 
terial will be remedied free (except 
transportation.) 











WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2,N.Y. 


THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. Continental Oil Bidg., Denver 2, Col. 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP. 


BRANCHES & DISTRIBUTORS 
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PROTECTION PLUS 


Here are some of the extra protective advantages 

you get when Realock Fence guards your property. 

. All fittings, hinges and locking devices have bolts 
on the inside, secure from tampering. 

. Heavily galvanized by a special process, Realock 

Fence is weather-resistant, extra strong and dur- 

able... costs little or nothing for maintenance. 









For additional features and free estimate 
consult your classified telephone 
directory — or write direct. 


"eT ~~” 


1080 - 19th Avenue, Oakland 6, California 
IN KEY CITIES EVERYWHERE 








LIQUID SOAP 


Because 
Dolge’s own 
process permits 
storage of 
BALMA at low 
temperatures 
or other adverse conditions 
without souring. Crystal-clear 
BALMA stays sweet and free- 
flowing to the last rich-lather- 
ing drop. It’s delightful scent 
—derived from expensive per- 
fume—is like the aroma of the 
finest cake soaps. 


For conclusive proot 
of BALMA superior- 
ity, write for folder 
BLS-249-0. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 











Furniture and Furnishings 
for 
Dormitories and Lounges 


Of Our Design or to Meet 


Your Specifications 


Whether the need of your College 
or University is selecting designs 
and motifs for furnishing new 
dormitories and lounges, refurnish- 
ing older facilities to harmonize 
with present furnishings, or to meet 
established specifications, it will pay 
you to secure suggestions and 
estimates from Mandel Brothers 
Contract Department. This old 
established concern, with broad ex- 
perience in the field, offers the 
services of capable designers, and 
all buying advantages gained by 
dealing with a primary supplier. 
Your correspondence is invited. 


Mandel Brothers 


Contract Department Chicago 2, Illinois 


Established 1855 



















PROFESSIONALS PREFER | 


MOTOR-DRIVEN REWINDERS 


Model PD-1 saves time, 
labor. Equipped with 
ball-bearing, power- 
driven motor, throw-out 
clutch for reversing and 
gear-end hand rewinder. 
Foot controlled. Mount- 
ed on acid-resisting, white enameled panel 
40” x 13”. A sturdy, complete unit 


Neiwmade Fiiinc RACKS 


For efficient handling and filing of 
films, Neumade offers the RK 125 
combination rack. All steel construc- 
tion, handsomely finished olive-gray 
enamel. 


NEUMADE’S EFFICIENCY LINE 





REELS RACKS SPLICERS 
CABINETS TABLES CLEANERS 
CANS REWINDS SHIPPING CASES 


Neumade engineers are ready to help 
particular problems no 
obligation 


solve your 





Write Today for Free Fully Illustrated Catalog Dep 
ALL Propucts Factory GUARANTEED 





PRODUCTS 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Sw mer. 
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Saas: Ghay've sot inet inate ney ee 
COME IN, INCOME! 
and they're growing in number every year. 





Wayne Grandstands and Gymstands are S/ 
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WAYNE IRON WORKS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 42 CITIES 
146 NORTH PEMBROKE AVE., WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 





New west stands at Corne! 


University, Ithaca, New York 





. Bursar 


. Students \ ... Parents 


Other prep schools and colleges have found the simple answer 
to their dining hall problems in Crotty Brothers Food Service. This pro- 
vides a complete, Crotty-trained staff under administrative direction and 
assures excellent food, efficient operation and much needed continuity 


of responsible management. Write for particulars to 


FOOD SERVICE RO TT Y OPERATING IN 


MANAGEMENT BROTHERS INC. 18 STATES AND 
SINCE 1930 41 CITIES 


137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS 
11] WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX BLDG., DALLAS, TEX 
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American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 
No. 16-001 with 119 Aisle Standard 





Do high building costs rule out much needed school- 
rooms? Then, why not do as many school authorities 
do? Use “Modernfold” accordion-type doors to create | 
schoolrooms out of little used space in basements, 
lunchrooms and other large areas at very little cost. 


Bodiform chairs represent the 
finest in auditorium seating, com- 
bining beauty with maximum 


comfort, durability, and econom- 


These “movable walls” divide these areas into class- | ical housekeeping and mainte- 
rooms. Yet, if the area is required for the original ’ nance. Seat rises to %4 safety- 
use, ““Modernfold” doors are quickly folded back. fold position —_ vacated, “x 

} easy ingress and egress, 0 
ideal way to Conserve Costs } pinching, tearing, or soiling haz- 
Not only do “Modernfold” doors save the cost of new — ards. Wide range of styles and 
buildings, but there is scarcely any maintenance. The colors. Also available with safety- 


durable vinyl covering is easily cleaned with soap and seeing tabtet-crm. 
water ... and will not chip, peel or fade. And under 
this fire-resistant covering is a rigid steel frame. No 
wonder a “Modernfold” door provides smooth, de- 
pendable service for years and years! . Envoy Ta 
Why not get full details on relieving your crowded American 
school facilities this low-cost way? Look up our in- 
stalling distributor under “doors” in your classified for classroom use 
telephone book ... or mail coupon. 
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HERRICh 


STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


PERFORMANCE-PROVED 


Louisiana State University 


IN BATON ROUGE 
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Above: General view of Louisiana State University. 
Below: A section of the L. S. U. kitchen showing one of 
three HERRICK Stainless Steel Refrigerators installed 
there. This modern kitchen contains two 10-door and 
one 8-door double-front pass-through HERRICKS. 





Hearty appetites at L.S.U. are satisfied by an abundance 
of food from a modern kitchen designed to handle some 
6,000 persons per meal. To maintain the required volume 
at peak flavor, three HERRICK stainless steel Refrigerators 
Stay constantly on guard. These versatile HERRICKS chill 
and purify the air surrounding the food...hold it at 
correct humidity. Whether you serve large numbers or 
cater to a select few, you'll find HERRICK unequalled for 


superb performance. Write for name of nearest supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. » WATERLOO, IOWA | 


DEPT. C. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


fuser 
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KEY or KEYLESS 
LETTER BOXES 


FOR 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


For effieient handling and low cost distribution of 
mail to the administrative staff and students, specify 
CORBIN letter boxes. 


Made in 4 different sizes for varied requirements 
and arranged to fit available space. 


Letter boxes are furnished with either pin tumbler locks 
(keyed) or with (keyless) automatic combination lock 
for easy operation, convenience and maximumsecurity. 


Furnished in sections, completely assembled, with 
pigeonholes — ready for service. 


Complete plans and elevations of your requirements 
will be furnished without expense or obligation to you. 


Write today for the free copy of the illustrated 
pamphlet (LB) describing letter boxes. 


Corbin Cabinet Lock 


WOOD PRODUCTS DIVISLON 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION 
New Britain, Connecticut 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMBING 

















Sanitor Urinal... Santon Closet... Norwich Lavatory 


Special features— 

In Sanitor Urinal, slope front design assures highest sanitation, 

lowest maintenance. 

In Santon Closet, new Triumph flush valve holds upkeep to a minimum, 
Plunger unit and seat quickly replaceable. 

In Norwich Lavatory, Magiclose faucet reduces wear and dripping. 
Interchangeable Dial-ese cartridge. 

From the complete Crane line of quality school plumbing. 





For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING * 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
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Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 92. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Dresser-Desk 





Space can be saved in furnishing dor- 
mitories by using the new unit recently 
introduced. The Dresser-Desk is de- 
signed to take the place of dresser, chest, 
desk and vanity. The left hand side of 
the case has three drawers for storage 
while the right hand side has one 
drawer at the top for cosmetics, papers 
or other accessories, under which is a 
knee-hole so that it can be used as desk 
or vanity. The unit is desk height of 
30 inches with a flat top 60 inches wide 
by 20 inches deep. 

Another new functional unit consists 
of chest and student’s desk. The chest 
has four drawers and is 34 inches high 
with a 34 by 20 inch top. The desk is 
available with a book compartment at 
the left or at the right. For double 
rooms two chests are placed side by side 
with left hand and right hand desks ad- 
jacent to them. All units are made of 
hardwood, finished in walnut, maple 
or Cheraton. Eichenlaubs. Dept. CUB, 
3501 Butler St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. (Key 
No. 730) 


Increased Jade-Ite Line 


The line of Jade-Ite Restaurant Ware 
now includes 24 items for food service 
IN institutions. New technics were de- 
veloped and new designs created to per- 
mit mass production of this sturdy din- 
nerware styled especially for institutional 
use. The line now includes 6 and 7 
ounce cups, 7 ounce extra heavy cup and 
saucer, 6 and 7 ounce coffee mugs, 3 
compartment plate, 5 compartment plate, 
4% inch, 5, 8, 10 and 15 ounce bow\s, 
SY, 6%, 8 and 9 inch plates, 9 inch 
rim soup plate, 8% and 9% inch oval 
sandwich plates, 8% inch oval parti- 
tioned plate, 9Y% and 11% inch oval 
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platters and an 80 ounce pitcher. 

Jade-Ite Ware is heatproof and does 
not craze or warp when prewarmed or 
used for serving hot foods. It does not 
absorb liquids, food particles or odors 
and the smooth, hard surface makes it 
easy to keep the dishes clean and sani- 
tary. The high-quality Jade-Ite ware is 
made in a delicate green jade color and 
is low in cost. Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corp., Dept. CUB, Lancaster, Ohio. 
(Key No. 731) 


Auditorium Seating 


The attractive Griggs auditorium seat 
has been redesigned and further im- 
proved. The back of the seat has been 
extended and the top of the seat back 
has been streamlined to give a more 
rounded pattern. The low back protects 
the du Pont Fabrilite vinyl plastic up- 
holstery of the seat from scuffing or 





kicking by students sitting behind the 
seat. The chairs have the self-rising seat 
which remains up when not occupied. 
Griggs Equipment Co., Dept. CUB, Bel- 
ton, Tex. (Key No. 732) 


Fireproof Ceiling Construction 


Screwlock is the name given to a new 
type fireproof metal furring channel de- 
signed for all types of suspended ceil- 
ing construction and for fastening all 
types of materials with screws. It is 2% 
inches wide, thus meeting the require- 
ments for joining acoustical tile or other 
material end to end or side by side. The 
Screwlock Hanger Clip attaches the 
channel to wood, steel or masonry sup- 
porting members and Screwlock Cou- 
pling joins channel lengths. The channel 
is of 26 gauge metal, perforated with 
depressed openings formed to avoid flat 
spaces between them. This construc- 
tion is designed to prevent screws being 


jarred loose due to vibration or shock 
of added loads or structural adjustments. 
Single acoustical tiles can be replaced 
without disturbing adjoining tiles. 

The new channels can also be used for 
applying wall materials to hollow tile, 
concrete, brick or other wall construc- 
tion material with fasteners especially 
designed for the purpose. Screwlock 
Metal Furring Channels are incombus- 
tible, thus giving added protection 
against fire. Nailock Steel Div., The 
Sanymetal Products Co., Inc., Dept. 
CUB, 1698 Urbana Rd., Cleveland 12, 
Ohio. (Key No. 733) 


Sound Projector 


The new portable Kodascope 16 mm. 
sound projector is a trim, convenient and 
versatile unit designed to provide high 
quality pictures and sound reproduction 
with ease of setup and operation and 
moderate price. Known as the Koda- 
scope Pageant Sound Projector, the unit 
operates without converter or extra 
equipment on either alternating or direct 
current. It is compact and light weight 
with both speaker and projector built 
into the carrying case for ease of han- 
dling and use. The speaker is part of the 
case cover and can be used up to 35 feet 
from the projector with the cord supplied. 
An additional 35 foot extension cord is 
available if desired. 

The machine is quiet and smooth run- 
ning. The motor is governor-controlled 
for constant speed and full lamphouse 
ventilation at all times. The projector 
is simple to operate and has several other 
new features in addition to standard 
Kodascope construction. The projector is 
in a tan metallic wrinkle finish and the 
carrying case has a brown Kodadure 





covering which is tough and scuff-re- 
sistant. Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. CUB, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. (Key No. 734) 
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Standard 500C Projector 





A combination filmstrip and slide pro- 
jector is offered in the new Standard 
S00C. It is designed to provide sharp, 
clear filmstrip pictures on the screen in 
a modern coordinated classroom. It has 
500 watt illumination, forced air cooling 
to prolong the full brilliance of the lamp 
over a long period of time, directed push 
in threading and a push-in power cord re 
ceiver built into a fitted carrying case. 

A built-in mechanical pointer is an 
other feature of the new unit. The 
pointer can be used while operating the 
projector and permits the teacher to in 
dicate pertinent parts of the projected 
picture without obstructing the student’s 
view. Change-over to 2 by 2 inch slides 
or double frame filmstrips is accom- 
plished in a matter of seconds. The film 
strip power rewind and cleaner rewinds 
and cleans the filmstrip without mark 
ing and quick inspection can be made as 
the filmstrip rewinds. Jack C. Coffey Co., 
Dept. CUB, 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. (Key No. 735) 


Luminous-Acoustical Ceilings 


The Wakefield Ceiling is a luminous 
acoustical ceiling designed for improved 
seeing and hearing in classrooms, offices 
and other areas devoted to critical visual 
tasks. It consists of slimline fluorescent 
lamps suspended from the structural ceil 
ing slab, supported below which, at a 
distance of about 18 inches, are thin 
translucent corrugated plastic sheets. Per 
forated acoustical baffles, trapezoidal in 
cross section and filled with sound ab 
sorbing material, are suspended below 
the plastic sheets. 

Low brightness ratios, excellent light 
diffusion and efficient sound absorption 
are ensured with the Wakefield Ceiling 
when reflectivities of wall materials, col 
ors and furniture are coordinated. With 
the new ceiling, pipes and ducts are con 
cealed but are readily available for main 
tenance. Efficient ceiling attachment and 
economical installation are effected by 
the simplicity of the hanger rod and 
T-bar chassis arrangement. The lamps 
in a single installation may be controlled 


in various combinations to provide dit- 
ferent levels of working illumination. 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Dept. 
CUB, Vermilion, Ohio. (Key No. 736) 


Portable Electric Hedgshear 


A new trimmer, Model 103, is now 
available in the line of portable electric 
Guild Tools. Known as the improved 
Hedgshear, the machine has been re 
designed for easier handling, better cut 
ting and longer service. It provides vi 
brationless chain action and two-sided 
cutting, thus permitting cutting in either 
direction and increasing speed of op- 
eration. The new unit has a_ polished 
aluminum alloy plastic 
handle positioned for balance and a 
sturdy, durable motor. The Porter-Cable 
Machine Co., Dept. CUB, Syracuse 8, 
N. Y. (Key No. 737) 


housing, cool 


Metal Washfountain Pedestals 


All Bradley precast marble and stone 
Washfountains are now available with 
metal pedestals. The new pedestals are 





easier to handle because of their lighter 
weight and they give the fountains a 
new streamlined appearance. The pedes 
tals are demountable, thus simplifying 
installation and maintenance. Internal 
mechanism is easily accessible because 
ot this feature. Bradley Washfountain 
Co., Dept. CUB, N. 22nd & W. Michi- 
gan Sts., Milwaukee 1, Wis. (Key 
No. 738) 


Colored Rubber Mat 


Ezy-Tred is a new colored rubber link 
mat designed for use in entrances, lob 
bies and corridors. The link size is % 
inch wide by 1% inches long. The links 
are woven on a framework of rust-resist 
ing galvanized spring steel wire. Cor 
rugations in the links act as a scraping 
surface to remove dirt from foot trafhc. 

Ezy-Tred links are made in several 
colors for mats of varied pattern or de 
sign. The mats provide a trafhic silencer 
and afford a high safety factor in pre 
venting slipping and falling. American 
Mat Corp., Dept. CUB, 1736 Adams St., 
Toledo 2, Ohio. (Key No. 739) 





Rewind Units 


Improvements in PD-1 and PD-2 elec. 
tric rewind units for fast, efficient film 
handling include a cooling fan incorpo- 
rated in the motor assembly, thus reduc- 
ing motor temperature rise and increas- 
ing power output. Extra heavy duty 
wiring has also been installed in the new 
units and an improved foot rheostat js 
used. Foot control can be present for any 
desired maximum rewind speed and it 
can be installed in a permanent location, 
By placing the foot pedal directly over 
the rheostat housing, all tendency for the 
control unit to creep during use has been 
eliminated. The rheostat is so designed 
that knee control may be used if desired, 
Neumade Products Corp., Dept. CUB, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (Key 
No. 740) 


Boneless Roasted Turkey 


Cylindrically shaped solid boneless 
turkey meat is now available, roasted 
ready to heat and serve. Each “turkey” 
weighs 4 to 6 pounds average. It is 


‘put back into its own turkey skin to 


hold it together after slicing and to re- 
tain full flavor. 

The Mel Bro Boneless Roasted Turkey 
is available in all white, all dark or 
mixed white and dark meat. The three 
types are available roasted or uncooked, 
as desired. Pfaelzer Brothers Inc., Dept. 
CUB, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9. 
(Key No. 741) 


“Green Gem” Amplifier 


The first of a new series of P.A. am- 
plifers in the “Green Gem” line is the 
Rauland Model 1916, rated 16 watts at 
> per cent or less harmonic distortion, 
20 watts peak output. The new model 
provides 2 microphone inputs, | phono- 
graph input, electronic mixing and fad- 
ing on all inputs, and tone control. 

Styling of the new “Green Gem” line 
is modert.. The outer case, ruggedly con- 
structed, is finished in dark-green ham- 
merloid in a smooth, hard, dustfree sur- 
face. The control panel is finished in 
metallic 


bronze, set Im a 


perforated 





aluminum finish front section. Rauland- 
Borg Corp., Dept. CUB, 3523 Addison 
St., Chicago 19. (Key No. 742) 
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Aluminum Stock Pot 


A new heavy duty aluminum stock 
pot featuring a faucet for drawing off 
individual servings has been added to 
the line of cooking utensils offered by 
Harlow C. Stahl Company. The new 
pot has a strainer incorporated for sep- 
arating solids. It is equipped with strong 
stainless steel loop handles. 

Made of commercial cold-spun alumi- 
num which makes possible close control 
of bottom, wall and bead thickness, the 
pot is available in 9 sizes from 12 to 36 
quart capacity. The extra heavy bottom 
absorbs heat more quickly and trans- 
fers it promptly while preventing scorch- 
ing and burning of contents. There are 
no seams or creases to hold waste and 
the pot is easily cleaned. Harlow C. 
Stahl Co., Dept. CUB, 1375 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. (Key No. 743) 


Two-Way Intercommunicator 


The Vocatron is a two-way intercom- 
munication system which operates over 
ordinary lighting or power circuits al- 
ready existing in a building. The CC-1 
model Vocatrons are all master units in 
that any unit can either receive or initiate 
a call. The units are sold in pairs, but 
more than two can be used on the same 
installation although any call initiated 
at a given point can be heard on all 
other units, 

The Vocatron system is inexpensive 
and may be used wherever needed as it 
simply plugs into any regular 110 volt 
AC or DC light socket and is ready im 
mediately to speak or listen to any other 
Vocatron set within a reasonable radius 
that is tuned in to the same frequency 
and on the same electrical circuit. The 
Vocatron is not a radio and uses about 
as much current as a medium-sized elec- 
tric light bulb. Each unit weighs only 
four pounds and is 6% inches long. It 
has many applications for intercommuni 
cation offices, departments, 
classrooms and in other areas. Vocaline 
Company of America, Inc., Dept. CUB, 
Old Saybrook, Conn. (Key No. 744) 


between 


Compact Refrigerator 





The new Freez-Pak Refrigerator is 
compact in design to fit into minimum 
space yet hold a good supply of food 
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and ice. It is especially suitable for 
dormitory and small kitchen use and is 
styled to look like a piece of casual furni- 
ture. It is finished in ebony or ivory, 
operates on 115 volt alternating current 
and can be had with an automatic de- 
froster if desired. The Freez-Pak makes 
80 ice cubes in 10 trays in addition to 
the storage space. Ionia Mfg. Co., Dept. 
CUB, Ionia, Mich. (Key No. 745) 


Locker Lock 


Combinations can be changed on the 
new master-keyed, built-in locker lock 
S-540 in a matter of seconds. A special 
reset key is inserted in the lock and the 
combination set to a new series of num- 
bers with one turn of the dial. The lock- 
ing cylinder and the master key are 
patented features. The master key can- 
not be duplicated on commercial key 
making machines. Dudley procedures 
in assigning and registering the master 
keys are designed to provide a further 
measure of safety. 

The S-540 is self locking. When the 
locker door is closed, the dial spins away 
from the last combination number and 





all tumblers are disarranged. Forty dial 
divisions provide for 64,000 possible 
three-number combinations. The lock 
is available for right or left hand locker 
doors and the steel escutcheon plate fits 
all locker piercings. Dudley Lock Corp., 
Dept., CUB, 570 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 6. (Key No. 746) 


Locker Rack 


The new economy locker rack recently 
announced by Lyon Metal is designed 
to provide a practical clothes storage 
unit where floor space is limited and 
low cost is essential. It accommodates 
clothing of ten persons in minimum 
Hoor area with all compartments at me- 
dium heights. It is easily moved to any 
area and each door is equipped with 
built-in lock with two keys. Doors are 
hinged at the top so that they drop 
shut and when the doors are locked, the 
coat is secured through a chain which is 
locked with the door. Raised space keeps 
clothing ‘and overshoes off the floor. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Dept. CUB, 
Aurora, Ill. (Key No. 747) 


Athletic Equipment Hanger 





Saving of space in storage, longer life 
for uniforms aud elimination of equip- 
ment mix-ups are some of the features 
claimed for the All-American Uniform 
Hanger recently introduced. The hanger 
is ruggedly constructed of extra heavy 
steel rod electrically welded into a strong 
integral unit. The hot-dip tinned fin- 
ish is designed to protect against rust 
or the corrosive action of perspiration. 
The hanger accommodates one player’s 
equipment as a unit, thus facilitating 
handling and distribution. 

The hanger is designed for quick 
drying of equipment, thus lengthening 
life of uniforms and reducing the possi- 
bility of players getting into damp equip- 
ment. The compact hanger is designed 
to accommodate all equipment for foot- 
ball, basketball or baseball for one player. 
American Playground Device Co., Dept. 
CUB, Anderson, Ind. (Key No. 748) 


Machine Desk 


A machine well, angled slightly along 
the front and inside edges to permit 
positioning a typewriter or other ma- 
chine to suit the operator’s convenience, 
is built into the new No. 6550-03 FBL 
Fixed Bed All-Purpose Machine Desk. 
Equipped with molded gray linoleum 
top, brushed chrome corner caps and 
binding strip and adjustable island base, 
the new desk is finished in Neutra-Tone 
gray. The machine is linoleum covered 
and has an insulated hole for electrical 
wiring. 

The top measurement of the desk is 
55 by 34 inches, thus giving a large flat 
top area to the right of the machine bed 
tor general clerical uses. The right hand 
pedestal contains 3 card or box drawers 
or one drawer and a vertical file drawer 
with a small drawer in the knee space. 
The new desk is streamlined in design 
and appearance and of steel construction. 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., Dept. 
CUB, 1041 Jay St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
(Key No. 749) 
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Cloclamp Floor Cleaner 





A new development in scientific floor 
maintenance is offered in the Cloclamp, 
designed to brush up the fine dust, dirt 
and soot which settles on exposed areas. 
Made of light weight aluminum, the 
Cloclamp is designed for use with an 
ordinary push-broom. A damp cloth is 
placed under the push-broom, the Clo 
clamp is slipped over the broom handle 
by squeezing the lever to release the 
friction grip, and slid down to the de 
sired position. The folded edge of cloth 
is fastened in the two small clips and 
the broom is ready for use. By com 
pressing the lever handle, the portion of 
the cloth under the broom handle is 
moved back and a clean area is in posi 
tion ready for When the entire 
cloth has been used, it can be reversed 
and used on the other side. Dust-free 
cleanliness is ensured when the Cloclamp 
technic is properly employed. Walter G. 
Legge Co., Inc., Dept. CUB, 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17. (Key No. 750) 


use. 


Laboratory Chairs 


Two new chairs developed especially 
for the comfort of those working in the 
laboratory have recently been introduced. 
The chairs are designed to fit workers 
of varying heights since they have auto- 
matic height adjustment. They have a 
strong, single pedestal which can be in- 
stantly adjusted by raising the seat. The 
ball bearing clutch grips and holds with- 
out danger of slipping back. The seat 
is as easily lowered as raised. 

The chairs are sturdily constructed 
with broad steel bases finished in baked- 
on light gray enamel resistant to fumes 
and abrasion. They are of posture design 
and are built for long wear. Style 
B-16280 has a wood saddle seat 16 
inches wide which is finished in clear 
varnish and it has height adjustments 
from 18 to 26 inches. The gray enameled 
metal back rest is adjustable for height 
and angle. Large floor glides finish the 
chair but casters can be supplied if de- 
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sired. Chair B-16285 has a height range 
of 17 to 22 inches with a revolving seat 
covered in brown fabricoid and the ad 
justable back rest is padded with sponge 
rubber. The chair is supplied with cast- 
ers. Boder Scientific Co., Dept. CUB, 
719 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Key 
No. 751) 


Tape Recorder 


A custom carrying case is now a part 
of the basic Berlant Concertone Mag- 
netic Tape Recorder No. 401. Thus the 
recording and playback unit is com 
pletely portable. It has a built-in moni- 
toring amplifier and has an 8 inch high 
fidelity speaker mounted in the detach 
able cover. 

The new unit complies with NAB 
standards and features instantaneous 
monitoring from the tape while record 
ing, separate heads for high frequency 
erase, record and playback, forward and 
reverse high speed rewind, 3 dynamically 
balanced motors, record level indicator, 





and choice of 7.5 or 15 inch per second 
tape speed. Either standard 7 inch or 
NAB 10% inch reels may be used. Ber- 
lant Associates, Dept. CUB, 4917 Jeffer- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. (Key 
No. 752) 


Glass Blocks 


Seven new PC Glass Blocks are now 
available. The “55” line of blocks per 
mits a more uniform panel appearance 
and results in better brightness control. 
The blocks feature Soft-Lite edge treat 
ment, a fibrous glass insert used to dif 
fuse further light transmitted by the 
block itself and light-directing prisms on 
the interior faces of certain patterns. 
Some blocks are designed for use on 
south elevations, others for north ele 
vations and some for extremely sunny 
exposures. The “55” blocks also have a 
new face pattern which is attractive in 
appearance and permits easier cleaning. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Dept. CUB, 
307 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
(Key No. 753) 





Combination Freezer 


Both batch ice cream and continuous 
custard can be made in the new refrig- 
erated cabinet model combination freezer 
recently introduced by Mills Industries. 
The machine has automatic dial contro] 
and is economical in price. Specifications 
indicate a capacity of up to 30 gallons 
per hour. Separate control settings are 
provided for both frozen custard and 
conventional ice cream and a new slow 
speed agitator safeguards against mix 
separation and retains full butter fat con- 
tent. All parts are quickly removable 
and easy to keep clean and sanitary. 
Mills Industries, Inc., Dept. CUB, 4100 
Fullerton, Chicago 39. (Key No. 754) 


Optical Pointer 


A bright arrowhead of light is pro- 
jected on the screen by the Pen-Tru 
Optical Pointer. It can be used ‘in any 
position in a room, is convenient, atten- 
tion compelling and light in weight. 
The pointer is battery operated and has 
a trigger type switch. The comfortably 
held handle is of thermosetting resin and 
the unit clearly points out subject matter 
on the screen. Film Research Associates, 
Dept. CUB, 135 W. 42nd St., New York 
19. (Key No. 755) 


Ventilating Set 


The usAIRco Vari-Flo control 
offers versatility and economy of installa- 
tion and operating for the new utility 
ventilating set. The control is especially 


new 


designed for the new model and permits 
easy efficient adjustment of air volume 
over a large range. The addition of a 
belt-guard makes the unit weatherproof 
for outdoor installation if desired. 

The new unit is of simplified construc- 
tion with fewer parts and reduced main 
tenance problems. Sizes of the unit range 
800 cfm to 18000 cfm at various 
speeds and pressures. United States Air 
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Conditioning Corp., Dept. CUB, 2654 
Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. (Key 
No. 756) 
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Stereoscopic Microscope 


Designed especially for use by high 
schools and colleges, the new No. 20 
Spencer Stereoscopic Microscope provides 
several new features and is offered at a 
low price. It retains virtually all the 
features of higher priced Spencer instru- 
ments while incorporating enhanced 
three-dimensional vision, wide and flat 
helds, comfortable angle of vision, dust- 
proof nosepieces and enclosed gearing 
for interpupillary distance control. To 
extend or reduce focusing range, the 
head of the instrument is raised or low- 
ered to any of three positions by remov- 
ing and replacing a thumb screw. The 
new model is available with single, dou- 
ble or triple nosepieces, vertical or in- 
clined binocular bodies and a wide se- 
lection of objectives and eyepieces. Amer- 
ican Optical Co., Scientific Instrument 
Div., Dept. CUB, Buffalo 15, N. Y. (Key 
No. 757) 


“Private” Office Unit 


“Private” offices can be provided in 
open areas through the use of a func- 
tional unit developed by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company, Inc., which 
has granted royalty-free, non-exclusive 
licenses to seven companies to manu 
facture the unit. 

A new type of functional furniture is 
built into a complete working unit which 
carries its own partition for privacy. The 
unit was designed and developed by the 
Engineering Department of the Du Pont 
Company as a result of lengthy studies 
of how men work at their desk and the 
original units were built for the com 
pany’s own use. Because of the interest 
created, the company decided to make 
the designs and manufacturing rights 
available to established furniture manu 
facturers. 

The basic element in the system is an 
L-shaped desk with partition attached. 
This arrangement, with a desk-height 
file as part of the unit, provides working 
area equivalent to the conventional desk 


and table unit. Shelves can be added 





for books and if hling space is needed 
it can be added as the unit is flexible. 
Partitions may be of glass, plywood or 
acoustically treated material, are 6 to 7 
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feet high and run any desired length. 
Thus partitions can be moved simply by 
moving the desk unit. The concerns 
licensed to make the unit are: Arnot & 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; The 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio; The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Gunn Furniture Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Korda Associates, New 
York City, and Remington Rand, Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. (Key 
No. 758) 


Shower Head 


The Kohler shower head is a 
multi-spray, self-cleansing unit, 3% inches 
in diameter. Each of the six clock-set 
plungers on the face delivers eight sepa- 
rate streams. Spray can be altered to 
fine, normal and “flood” conditions by 
the easily accessible control handle on 
the sleeve. The exposed screwdriver type 
regulator permits quick adjustment of 
volume and the head can be set as de- 
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sired by means of a swivel joint. Kohler 
Co., Dept. CUB, Kohler, Wis. (Key 
No. 759) 


Lite-Blox Troffers 


The new Guth Lite-Blox Recessed 
Troffers are designed to provide distinc- 
tive lighting systems which appear to be 
especially made for each _ installation. 
They have a ceiling flange and snap-on 
trim finished 300 degrees White Perma- 
lux or in plated finishes. End flaps are 
in matching design and finish. 

When Flat Glass Panels are used with 
Lite-Blox the glass appears in continuous 
flow as hinged frames are concealed 
from below. The troffers are manufac- 
tured to precision tolerances that make 
possible accurate rows of light. They 
have modular coordinated design and 
offer a variety of patterns. They are 
supplied in combination with a variety 
of diffusing and shielding media and 
are made in deep and shallow types. 
The Edwin F. Guth Co., Dept. CUB, 
2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
(Key No. 760) 


Filmstrip Projectors 





A complete new line of Tri-Purpose 
Instructor Projectors has been developed 
by S.V.E. The line includes the im- 
proved Instructor 300 and the new 500, 
750 and 1000 watt Instructors, thus offer- 
ing projector equipment for all filmstrip 
and slide use. All models have the same 
basic features so that an operator need 
be instructed in the operation of only one 
model to be able to operate all. 

Features of the new line include high 
picture brilliance, high screen illumina- 
tion, quiet, blower-cooled performance, 
absolute film protection, high efficiency 
optical system, even light distribution in 
the picture area, smooth, worm-gear tilt- 
ing control and fast “push-in” style of 
threading filmstrips. A positive locking 
device for film gate and projector head is 
another advantage. The projector head 
can be set at any desired position in the 
rotation arc to correct for uneven screen 
or projection table. The projectors are 
quickly changed over from filmstrips to 2 
by 2 inch slides. Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., Dept. CUB, 1345 W. Di- 
versey Pkway., Chicago 14. (Key 
No. 761) 


Magnetic Can Opener 


A new can opener equipped with mag- 
netic can lid holder is a feature of Camp- 
bell’s Soups service equipment. It may 
be made a part of the Campbell’s Soups 
Counter Kitchen or it may be fastened 
to a wall. The small magnet grasps the 
can lid and prevents it from falling into 
the can’s contents. 

The can opener has a hardened cutting 
blade which stays sharp and does not 
touch the contents of the can. Its crank 
locks the can in position and revolves 
it evenly while the lid is being cut and 
will hold the can even after the lid is 
off. It operates evenly and leaves smooth 
edges, is completely sanitary and requires 
no oiling or greasing. Campbell Soup 
Co., Dept. CUB, Camden, N. J. (Key 
No. 762) 
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Product Literature 
e Catalog No. 450, “Weisway Cabinet 


Showers,” is a most attractively presented 
24 page booklet issued by Henry Weis 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. Color and 
black and white illustrations are used 
to present Weisway Cabinet Showers as 
units and as part of the completed room 
while color chips show the colors in 
which the showers are available. Blue- 
print type drawings illustrate layouts, 
installation details, roughing-in measure- 
ments and dimensional data. Full de 
scriptive information on the various types 
of shower cabinets available and on ac- 
cessories is also included. (Key No. 763) 


e The complete line of Witt Corrugated 
Cans is described and illustrated in a 
new 32 page General Catalog No. 63 
issued by The Witt Cornice Co., 2144 
Winchell Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. Re 
sults of laboratory tests, standards of 
quality, sizes, weights, capacities and 
shipping information on the various 
items in the line are given. Products 
covered include heavy duty cans and 
pails, underground garbage receivers, 
mopping pails, refuse cans, special cans 


and a new universal can dolly. (Key 
No. 764) 
e “Abundant ‘Wet Water’ for Fire 


Fighting” is the title of a booklet on 
recommended fire fighting technics. 
Published by Aquadyne Corporation, 220 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, the booklet 
summarizes observations and data de 
rived from extinguishing fires with “Wet 
Water” produced by the use of Pyrodyne 
Fire Fighting Capsules in the Automatic 
Fydroblendor. (Key No. 765) 


e The “Fire Hazard Index” is a 36 page, 
pocket-sized booklet which lists, in alpha 
betical order for quick reference, over 
590 chemical, gas and common fire haz- 
ard materials and specifies which type of 
fire-fighting agent should be used on 
each, as recommended by the Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the National Fire 
Protection Association. Basic facts about 
the principles of fire fighting are also 
given in the booklet published by Ran- 
dolph Laboratories, Inc., 8 E. Kinzie St., 
Chicago ll. (Key No. 766) 


e A new fully illustrated Catalog and 
Handbook has been issued by Coyne & 
Delany Co., 834 Kent Ave., Brooklyn 
5, New York, covering the use and in- 
stallation of flush valves. The catalog 
covers installation details, parts identi- 
fication, piping design and a manual 
of charts and instructions. Blue prints, 
details and specifications are given 
covering every type of installation and 
special recommended applications for 
specific uses are illustrated in this com 
plete Delany Flush Valve Catalog No. 
49. (Key No. 767) 
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e An attractive, visible marginal in- 
dexed catalog of Copperweld Non- 
Rusting Chain Link Fence is available. 
Released by Copperweld Steel Co., Glass- 
port, Pa., the 28 page catalog features 
various applications for Copperweld 
Chain Link Fence with actual photo- 
graphs of installations. Sections devoted 


to various uses are quickly found 
through the practical index. (Key 
No. 768) 


e The complete line of maintenance 
trestles developed by Bil-Jax, Inc., Arch- 
bold, Ohio, adaptable for all types of 
maintenance work off the ground, is 
described and illustrated in a new eight 
page, two-color catalog recently released. 
Specifications on the many height and 
length variations possible are given in 
the catalog as well as details on a variety 
o! accessories. (Key No. 769) 

e Bulletin 117-C presents detailed in 
formation on Type “C” Air Recovery or 
Purification Cells for reclaiming odorous 
conditioned air. Drawings, charts, illus 
traditions and text tell the story of these 
activated carbon air recovery cells for air 
conditioning systems and units—to pu- 
rify air, improve ventilation and save 
cooling and heating. The booklet is 
available from W. B. Connor Engineer- 
ing Corp., 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. 
(Key No. 770) 


e How to select the proper type of elec 
tric water cooler for normal and ab- 
normal atmospheric conditions is dis- 
cussed in Form 20, a condensed catalog 
folder published by Cordley & Hayes, 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Also 
included are details on how to select the 
proper sized cooler for a given require 
ment, together with information on 12 
models of Cordley electric water coolers. 


(Key No. 771) 


e The problems involved in buying 
lighting equipment are discussed in sim 
ple terms in a booklet recently released 
by the Frink Corp., 27-01 Bridge Plaza 
N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. Written 
and illustrated by Don Herold, the book 
let has a light touch and is entitled “The 
Facts of Light . . . or What Every Man 
Should Know Before He Gets Engaged 


(in Buying Illumination).” (Key No. 


772) 

e A new 8 page, 2 color catalog on ice 
cream freezing and dispensing equip- 
ment is available from Sweden Freezer 
Mfg. Co., 3401 Seventeenth Ave. W., 
Seattle 99, Wash. In addition to descrip- 
tive information on the equipment, the 
booklet contains a food 
costs. Complete specifications are given 
on the various models and a cutaway 
of a double-head floor model illustrates 
features of the Sweden equipment. (Key 


No. 773) 


discussion of 





e A new catalog recently released by 
Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Pa., illus- 
trates and describes Rolling Gymstands 
for indoor use. Divided into two sections, 
the catalog covers, in Section I, Wayne 
Standard or Fixed Rolling Gymstands 
and Wayne Movable Rolling Gymstands 
which can be moved from place to place 
on the same floor level. Section II gives 
complete specifications for both types of 
Gymstands and includes a drawing of a 
typical gymnasium arrangement. (Key 


No. 774) 


e An attractively presented 32 page 
booklet entitled “A Guide to Easier 
Cleaning” has been published by The 
Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Illustrated with photographs of actual 
cleaning operations, the booklet gives 
specific information on the three port- 
able commercial vacuum cleaners manu- 
factured by the company and has special 
sections devoted to particular cleaning 
problems. The book is indexed and 
closes with two pages of practical operat- 


ing hints. (Key No. 775) 


e An illustrated 14 page booklet, “How 
to Strip Paint,” has recently been pub- 
lished by Oakite Products, Inc., 118A 
Thames St., New York 6. The booklet 
discusses specific 


paint-stripping ma- 
terials and describes four simplified 
methods of removing paint from  sur- 


faces. (Key No. 776) 


e Recent improvements in the Sarco 
therm Modulating Outdoor Controls for 
heating systems are discussed in Supple- 
mentary Bulletin ST-501 to its general 
catalog recently issued by Sarcotherm 
Controls, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New 
York 1. A revised chart for enlarged 
capacity, double seated valves is also en- 


closed. (Key No. 777) 


Suppliers’ News 


Excel Metal Cabinet Co., Inc., manufac- 
turer of metal cabinets, announces re- 
moval of its offices from 101 Park Ave., 
New York, to 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn., 
46 Washington Blvd., Oshkosh, Wis., a 
national organization of Northern Hard- 
wood Flooring manufacturers, announces 
that headquarters and offices of the asso- 
ciation, after October 1, 1950, will be 
located at 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago I. 


Turco Products, Inc., 6135 S. Central 
Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif., manufacturer 
of cleaning compounds, announces the 
opening of a large eastern plant at 120 
Lister Ave., Newark, N. J. Sidney E. 
Smith of Los Angeles has been appointed 
general manager in charge of the At 
lantic Division factory at Newark. 
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SENSATIONAL HOTPOINT 


5 DELIVERS 


SUPER PERFORMANCE 








FOR EVERY MEAL—and in be- 


aimee 


Use your new Hotpoint 
SUPERange as a griddle 
for breakfast special- 
ties... pancekes, bea- 
con and eggs, french 
toast, efc. 


tween!—the phenomenal new Hotpoint | 
SUPERange has EXACTLY the facili- 
ties your operation needs! EACH of its | 








three top sections is both a griddle and 
a hotplate, with a full range of automatic 
dial-measured temperatures between 250° 
and 850°! Users say the Hotpoint SU- 
PE Range does the work of TWO ordinary 


ranges—and does it far better! 


FIRST TIME ever: Kocipe Kobotnol 


Accurate Automatic SURFACE COOKING CONTROL 
All the Way from 250° up toe 850° 


Use one or more sections of 
the Hotpoint SUPERange top 
as hotplates for stock-kettle 
work, sauteing ... the rest of 
the top as a griddle for 
hamburgers, steak sandwiches 
and similar orders. 


* 


Recipe ROBOTROL—Hotpoint’s sensational exclusive new 
feature—gives you exact (on-the-dial) control of cooking 
heat on each top-section of the Hotpoint SUPERange! 
TAKES THE GUESS OUT OF SURFACE COOKING! 
You dial and get ANY HEAT you need—constant and evenly 
distributed! Uniform cooking perfection becomes an auto- 
matic certainty—every time! 


such as stecks and chops. 


SEE THE COMPLETE NEW HOTPOINT GiAmMouR LUNE! ALL-ELECTRIC COOKING 
Let us tell you ALL about ALL of the startling new features in 
Hotpoint’s sensational new Silver Gray Glamour Line, brilliant new " 
’ companion line to Hotpoint’s world-famous Standard Line of com- with 
mercial cooking equipment. Send in the coupon for the 24-page 
booklet “Glamour Comes to the Commercial Kitchen” TODAY! 

















A GENERAL 





ELECTRIC AFFILIATE 





PERMALUCENT-FINISHED FOR THE ae ae 

“ALWAYS-NEW LOOK"! ee ee ee ae a ee oe oe oe 
Bright, beautiful, time-defying PERMALUCENT 
finish gives Hotpoint’s Glamour Line the “always- 
New Look”! Withstands heat, resisis wear, repels 
rust, defies finger marks—RETAINS “always-new” SHOW- 
PLACE beauty! 










Hotpoint Inc., Commercial Equipment Dept., 
211 South Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois 









Gentlemen: Please send full details on the new Hot- 
point GLAMOUR line and the SUPERange. 
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